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G. M. Stoll, conductor of 

the Broadway Limited, has 

carried aHamilton for 
twenty-six years. 


50. 


THE “‘BUCHANAN” 
A beautiful new Hamilton 


Chased case of green or white 
filled Gold, Cubist dial. 17- 
Jewel Adjusted Movement 





HE Hamilton enjoys unique 

2) prestige among railroad men. 

It is known from coast to coast, 

from border to border, as “The 

Watch of Railroad Accuracy.” Let 

your next watch be a Hamilton, the 

watch that railroad men have made 
famous. 

A Hamilton to suit your indi- 
vidual preference may be selected 
from a number of beautiful models. 
Somearesimple, gracefuland chaste. 
Some are beautifully engraved and 
ornamented. All have an intrinsic 


Feamilton 





on time for every appointment 


Carry a watch of railroad accuracy 


beauty that will keep them fashion- 
able after years of service. 

Ask your jeweler to show you a 
Hamilton today. He can show you 
Pocket Models from $48 to $685; 
Strap Models $50 to $88; Women’s 
Wrist Models $48 to $60. We have 
prepared a very useful little booklet, 
“The Care of your Watch.” We will 
send it on request. Write also fora 
copy of our new illustrated booklet, 
“The Timekeeper.” Hamilton 
Watch Company, 887 Columbia 
Avenue, Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 


atch 


The Watch of Trailroad Accuracy 
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EVERYTHING 
SHAKESPEARE 
EVER WROTE 


39 Volumes in One!— 


ES—in this one convenient, luxurious volume 

—the complete works of William Shakespeare! 

His plays, his poems, his sonnets—complete 
and unabridged. 
works, printed in large, clear-face type on a 
beautiful featherweight paper, so finely woven 
that the type does not show through. A marvel 
of modern publishing! 


Thumb Indexed Edition 


A feature that adds to the convenience 
book is the handy thumb index. You 
instantly to any title you desire. 

Because this book, printed in Glasgow at The 
Collins Clear Type Press, i is a book for a lifetime, 
it has been made beautiful and durable. The 
binding is of flexible seal-grained keratol, guaran- 
teed to be far more durable than ordinary leather. 
Gold-stamped title on backstrap. Gold-edged pages 
are a further embellishment. 

A book you will be proud to give a friend. 
And a book you will treasure in your own library. 
If you do not now possess Shakespeare’s works 
you surely will not want to miss this opportunity. 
Or if you own one of the many-volume sets, you 
will appreciate the convenience of this new form. 

Think of it! At one stroke you can obtain an 
entire Shakespeare library—all that can be had 
in the thirty-nine volume sets. And at a fraction 
of the cost. The sensationally low price of this 
de luxe volume is but $3.98. Only $3.98 for a 
complete collection of the greatest masterpieces 
in our language. Can you conceive of a greater 
bargain? 


Will You Examine This Book ? 
Simply Mail the Coupon 


of this 
can turn 


Because this is an almost unbelievable offer, we ask 
you to judge for yourself. Let us send you the book without 
obligation on your part. You pay nothing to the postman, 
The book will come to you for free examination. If you 
like it—as we feel sure you will—pay only the small price 
mentioned in the coupon. If you do not like it, return it 
at our expense, 

Mail the coupon, without any money—NOW, 





WALTER J. BLACK co 


7 West 42 Street 
NEW YORK CITY. NY. 


Every word of his immortal, 







4 
‘f Walter J. 
A Black Co. 
7 Dept. 57 
7 West 42nd 
Street 
New York City 





7 Gentlemen: You 
may send me your 

4 new Thumb-Indexed 

e Edition of Shakespeare’s 

1 6 B eauti f u 1 4 Complete Works in One 
Volume, subject to my ap- 


I 11 ustrat ions Ps proval. If I agree that it is 


one of the most wonderful books 

ever made, I will send $3.98 in 

full payment within one week. If 

I do not agree I will return the book 
at your expense. 


How many times have you 
told yourself that you must 7 
rene w your acquaintance 
with Shakespeare? Jf 4 
you ever plan to read 
Shakespeare again, 7 
take advantage of 
this unparalleled 
opportunity. 

Mail the cou- 7 
pon now. 


Pa DIGI . ccctrnnnscecsnvscececeessvetsccsesscsiijialindtltilavenstescbnensenetesaccsarereveesensesees 
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Footnotes 


Sirs: 

Your excessive use of footnotes seems to 
me to be in rather bad taste and tiresome. 
There were nineteen in your last issue. Is 
it not better style to include such matter 
in the articles to which they refer, even 
in parenthesis? 

You keep your readers chasing around 
the page with, usually, no adequate reward 
for the effort. 

I enjoy TIME very much and look for its 
continued improvement. 

ANGUS HIBBARD 

Chicago, Il. 

Do other subscribers vote for or 


against notes?—Eb. 


Lieutenant’s Cheer 


Sirs: 
s---s--s-ss-sss-SSSS—B O O M!!—Ah?! 
RAY! RAY! RAY! 
RAH-RAH RAH-RAH RAH-RAH RAH! 
HU-rah HU-rah HU-rah RAH! 
RAY! RAY! RAY! 
e---e--e-ee-ece- EEE—OW !!! 
H. C. HINE, JR. 
lst Lt., U. S. A. 
P. S. Just another of your critics who 
make a lot of noise and say nothing. 


. le 


Camp Stotsenburg, P. I. 


Bolivar 


Sirs: 

Will you kindly permit me to call at- 
tention to two inaccuracies in your ex- 
cellent article on Simon Bolivar, entitled 
“Hero,” in your issue of June 28, 1926 
[EpUCATION, p. 18]? 

In the third paragraph you speak of 
Bolivar liberating Central America. This 
allusion certainly would create a miscon- 
ception in the mind of anyone not familiar 
with Spanish-American history. As the 
only part of Central America, properly 
so-called, liberated by Bolivar was the 
Republic of Panama you could hardly 
refer to him in that manner. 

The second point is in regard to the 
Liberator being sustained in perpetual 
office until his death, the last paragraph. 
As a matter of fact, Bolivar resigned on 
the Ist of March, 27th of April or the 
4th of May, 1830, according to how one 
wishes to view his various resignations. 
As he died on the 17th of December while 
he was endeavoring to leave Colombia, he 
hardly held office up to the time of his 
death, although there was an effort to 
place him back in power at the moment 
of his demise. 

Those of us who have had some experi- 
ence in South America like to have these 
small points correctly noted. 

F. L. Case 
Lieutenant-Colonel, U. S. A. 
Baltimore, Md. 


For Young People? 


Sirs: 

Do you consider that the description of 
the plays in your article “Arraignment” in 
Time, June 28, [THE THEATRE, p. 17] 
is the right kind of reading to put in the 
hands of young people? 

For myself I have not penetrated fur- 
ther than No. 6 finding such reading so 
distasteful and I am distressed to know 
that this article will come under the eyes 
of my grandson Mitchell Bingham of 
Groton School who won your first prize for 
reasons why TIME should be read by young 
people. 

Last spring while.in Miami I discontinued 
TIME because of an article equally un- 
necessary in detail and almost as distaste- 
ful to me as this one. But I have missed 
the paper and this June 28 issue is only 
the second number of my new subscription! 


ANNIE O. MITCHELL 
New London, Conn. 


Prize Winner Mitchell Bing- 
ham, son of U. S. Senator Hiram 
Bingham, of Connecticut, declared 
in his essay: ; 

“T have never read in a close 
study of Time for two years, a 
single account of a murder or theft, 
which fill half the space of a 
newspaper, except the Matteotti 
murder which is a nation-wide af- 
fair. Although in some of the 
letters published in T1mMkg, I find a 
denouncing of it ... personally I 
think it is candid and open. ... 
I guarantee that a boy will do more 
good to his future career by read- 
ing a year’s subscription to TIME 
than by reading any other book, 
except maybe the Bible, . . .”—ED. 


Dignified Silence 


Sirs: 

Baltimoreans by birth, but living in the 
North for a number of years, our family 
still retains its interest in affairs of the 
City and State. Especially were we _ in- 
terested in Time, May 24, giving a sketch 
of Maryland’s Governor Ritchie. I have 
noted one statement that is not true. The 
Governor is not a dashing bachelor, but a 
man who keeps a dignified silence (appar- 
ently) as to his matrimonial affairs 
having married a number of years ago a 
daughter of Bernard Baker of Baltimore 
and having been separated for a_ long 
period. Ask any resident of that city if 


this is not true. 
S. E. KNEASS 


New Haven, Conn. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWSMAGAZINE 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Bui_pinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 





“Walked Behind” 


Sirs: 

As a constant and enthusiastic reader 
of your valuable magazine, I would like 
to call your attention to a rather  pre- 
posterous mistake one of your foreign 
language experts made. 

On page 13 of Time, June 28th, the re- 
spective gentleman translates: ‘“‘Max von 
Baden ist hinter mir gegangen!” (‘Max 
of Baden has tricked me behind my back!’’). 

What the German phrase as quoted 
really means is: “Max of Baden walked 
behind me” and that, I dare say, is not 
exactly what you intended. 

Not that it matters much; but Time 
is too good to let something like that go 
unchallenged. 

ERICH PoRSCH 

New York, N. Y. 

TIME’S authority for the former 
Kaiser’s words in German, and for 
an English rendition of what he 
meant to express thereby, is Lady 
Norah Bentinck, related by mar- 
riage to Count Godard Bentinck 
(who gave Wilhelm II refuge at his 
castle, Amerongen, immediately 
after his flight to Holland). A 
daughter of the Earl of Gains- 
borough, Lady Norah Bentinck is 
entirely conversant with Court Ger- 
man and equally with English.—Ep. 


Groom 


Sirs. 
I venture to inclose the following clipping 


from the Crawfordsville Review of this 


date as it may interest you. 
The groom, Maurice G. Robinson, is... 
W. N. BRIGANCE 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


To Subscriber Brigance, thanks 


and $2. See MILESTONES, p. 24. 
Initial Letter 
Sirs: 


There has appeared here a copy of your 
excellent magazine addressed as follows: 
Deaconess E. Fueller 
American Church Mission 
Nanking, China 
A mistake has evidently been made as 
Deaconess Fueller lives at Anking and not 
at Nanking. If you will have your mailing 
department make the correction of this in- 
itial letter, the subscriber will receive her 
copy of TIME about 48 hours sooner than if 
it comes to us and has to be forwarded. 
While on the general subject of your 
paper,*I wish to state that I am_ very 
much pleased with the way in which you 
handle news from China. You have never 
yet yielded to the temptation of printing 
sickly sentimentalities about China. This 
gives confidence in your paper’s regard for 
straight facts as such. I am not a _ sub- 
seriber, but read Time regularly after my 
immediate neighbor has finished his copy. 
REVEREND WARREN A. SEAGER 
American Church Mission 
Nanking, China ss 
The Deaconess’ capital “N” has 


been deleted.—ED. 


Very Glad 


Sirs: 

I am certainly pleased with the way in 
which TIME is covering all of the worth- 
while news of the world. When I was in 
college my history professor insisted that 
we read Time to keep in touch with cur- 
rent history. I did not like to then but 
since I have been very glad that he made 
me acquainted with the finest of magazines. 

FreD J. MILLER 

Polo, Ill. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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To Book Lovers 


While the limited number lasts —this fascinating booklet, 
describing Mosher’s amazing Bibelot, and explaining 
how its unicue contents are fixed indelibly in the meruory 
—is offered you without cost or obligation to introduce 


“The Bibelot’”—Suppressed Writings 
and Lost Masterpieces of 300 Famous Authors 


HINK of it! A book that reveals 

to you the richest treasures of 
literature, suppressed through the 
ages—that guides you unerringly to 
the finest creations of literary genius, 
masters like Sappho, Wilde, Villon, 
Blake—that offers you the very 
best of romance, love, philosophy, 
art, history and travel ever written 
during the last 2000 years—now 
yours ABSOLUTELY FREE — 


simply for signing the coupon! 


The Fascinating Story of 
The Bibelot 


Who was Thomas Bird Mosher, 
the discoverer of lost masterpieces? 
What is the strange story behind 
The Bibelot which people praise so 
highly? 


At the age of 13 Mosher was sent to 
sea in a stanch old clipper ship. In the 
cabin he found a shelf of the world’s 
classics—the gift of his father, the clipper 
captain. And from five years of companion- 
ship with only a score of books—came 
Mosher’s love of adventure, and of rare, 
fine literature. 


Searching for lost masterpieces became 
his life-work—an over-mastering passion 
that carried him in pursuit of the literary 
inheritance of the ages—unpublished manu- 
scripts, books long out of print, unrivalled 
nuggets of distinguished writing that lay 
hidden or neglected in dingy corners of 
the globe! He travelled the world—he 
spent thousands of dollars—in seeking 


out these books he cherished—unearthing 
gems of forgotten literature such as our 
world had never seen! 


Mosher’s Secret 


And little by little he gathered together 
a vast library at his home in Portland— 
over 10,000 volumes from the genius of 
writerslike Virgil, Casanova, Ruskin, Pater, 
Balzac, Omar Khayyam, Swinburne, Dow- 
son—privately printed, rare first editions 
that only the keenest literary judgment 
nee select, and even a fortune could not 
uy! 


Then, every month for twenty years, 
Mosher sent out to his friends a little 
magazine—The Bibelot—from his private 
library. It contained, in the finest printing 
imaginable, a choice selection of literature, 
either a lost treasure he had discovered or 
some exquisite vision of beauty from well- 
known literature. Soon The Bibelot became 
famous. The circle of readers grew from 
hugdreds to thousands. Mosher remained 
as before—the unassuming worker, intent 
on his great mission, disdaining the applause 
of the outside world. Yet by this ever- 
widening company of readers he was hailed 
as the undisputed King of collectors and 
publishers! 


Mosher died a few years ago, his tremend- 
ous task accomplished. The Bibelot lives, 
a tribute to his memory—and a treasure 
chest of unexampled beauty and choice 
writings of all ages—for the world to know 
and love! It is now being republished in 
twenty volumes which duplicate the 
original issue in beauty of binding and 
printing. To these volumes has been added 
a 403-page volume of analytical index which 
makes the selections a complete reference 
library of distinguished literature, and a 


gallery of 100 reproductions in aquatone of 
portraits and illustrative paintings and 
etchings by distinguished artists. 


No similar library has ever been gathered 
before. None contains so exclusively the 
highest flights of imagination from the 
greatest authors who ever lived. The 
reading of The Bibelot entertains and dis- 
tinguishes like travel which goes into the 
quaint villages, the forbidden cities and 
colorful seaports where life is always new. 


Coupon Brings Amazing 
Book—Free! 


Do you really want relief from ordinary, 
humdrum, flavorless reading? Then send 
at once for the FREE booklet “Distin- 
guished Reading”, which guides you 
through charming passages of beauty to 
this wonderfully enchanting collection of 
forgotten masterpieces. No postage neces- 
sary—no obligation of any kind. The 
publication of The Bibelot is limited. So 
also is the edition of this entertaining, 
descriptive book. Mail coupon today— 
and be sure of your FREE copy! 


fren nn 
H Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 47, I 
1 50 West 47th St., New York City. j 
| Gentlemen: You may send me without cost J 
j oF any obligation the book “Distinguished 4 
t Reading” containing a description of The 1 
I Bibelot, specimen pages, and the plan which 
! makes this cultured reading stick within the i 
1 memory. r 
I 
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At home in any environment 




















The Packard is at home in any surroundings. At the tennis ~ bil 

courts or at the courts of kings it well reflects its owner’s taste Ho 

and judgment. for 

~ofa For Packard supremacy has won and held international recog- the 
distinguished nition for more than a generation. At home or ‘abroad, in town The 
famil or country, the Packard owner knows the constant satisfaction —. 
y which comes with the possession of things universally approved. adj 
ples 

Packard comfort, beauty and distinction are most appreciated gro 

by those who have learned that they need not pay a premium ie 

to possess them. wis 

wor 

Packard Six owners know that these long-lived, fine cars provide oes 

as desirable and enjoyable transportation after the first 20,000 Tres 

miles as before. a 

Slde 

And there lies the secret of owning a Packard. You want to keep oe 

it longer than cars of lower first cost—and when you do, you Burt 

enjoy Packard ownership at a cost no greater than you pay in the me 

. . . . Ss 

long run for cars of shorter life and far less distinction. , i. + 





PACKARD 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


@ As an honorary member of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, 
President Coolidge expects to fish 
at White Pine Camp, N. Y. He 
suggested that newspapermen find 
some good spots and “lead him to 
them.” 

Ever-Thoughtful Governor Alfred 
E. (“Smiling”) Smith immediately 
wrote the President a letter: 
“Dear President Coolidge: 

I desire to express the pleasure 
felt by our people upon your 
coming into our State for your 
Summer’ vacation....We are 
happy to have the proud privilege 
of preparing you for your Winter’s 
labors at the national capital. 

“It is customary to give distin- 
guished visitors a key to the city. 
We have no keys in this State. 
The latchstring is on the outside, 
and we are all tickled to death 
that you pulled it... .” 

The Governor inclosed a New 

York fishing license. 
«@ After approving a batch of 63 
bills in the seclusion of his White 
House office, the President donned 
formal dress, climbed into his car, 
rolled down Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and entered the historic room at 
the Senate end of the Capitol. 
There lay another neat stack of 90 
bills which were to be considered 
in the next hour before Congress 
adjourned. He showed visible dis- 
pleasure at the practice which has 
grown up of having the Chief 
Executive at the Capitol to ap- 
prove bills without pondering their 
wisdom. Nevertheless, he set to 
work with his flourishing big 
double-C signature. Cabinet mem- 
bers (all except Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon were present) and 
learned Senators were called to his 
side to give a word or two of 
hasty advice. Six minor bills 
(such as “an act to re-instate Joe 
Burton Coursey in the West Point 
Military Academy”) aroused the 
President’s suspicion, so he decided 
to take them home. Failure to 
sign these six within ten days will 
kill them by “pocket veto.” 

The most significant bills signed 
by President Coolidge last week 
were: the Co-operative Market- 
ing, the Army Air, the Dry Defi- 
ciency, the McFadden Branch Bank- 
ing, the Oil Investigation, the 
World War Veterans, the General 


Pension, and a 1,700 page bill 
codifying the laws of the U. S. 

He also signed— 

An act to establish a national 
military park at the battlefields of 
the Siege of Petersburg, Va. 

An acti to provide for the leasing 
of public lands in Alaska for fur 
farming and for other purposes. 

An act to increase the clothing 
and cash gratuity furnished to per- 
sons discharged from prisons. 

Joint resolution authorizing the 
Secretary of War to receive, for 
instruction at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, 
two Siamese subjects. 

Joint resolution providing for the 
completion of the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier in the Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

@ Upon the advice of astute 
Senator Borah, who called in per- 
son at the White House, the Presi- 
dent vetoed the Hayden-Cameron 
Bill, which would have made pos- 


sible a Standard Oil invasion of_ 


valuable petroleum lands belonging 
to Indian reservations. Said the 
President in his veto message: “The 
fact also that this bill undertakes 
to decide by legislation a question 
which is pending in court brings 
the bill into a position of doubtful 
propriety.” 

This is the second bill which 
President Coolidge has vetoed this 
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session; the first being a special 
measure which would have re-ap- 
pointed one Captain Chester A. 


Rothwell, found deficient in his 
duties by the Army Efficiency 
Board. 


@ To do something to help the 
farmer, President Coolidge assigned 
59 U. S. Shipping Board freighters 
for the use of the export grain 
trade. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine had assured the 
President that the most acute need 
of the farmers is adequate trans- 
portation to world markets. 

q@ Ella Jaffrey, housekeeper under 
Presidents Taft, Wilson, Harding 
and Coolidge is leaving the White 
House. Her successor will be Ellen 
Riley, New England food specialist, 
formerly in charge of the restaur- 
ant of Frank W. Stearns’ Boston 
department store. Mrs. Coolidge 
wrote her three letters urging that 
publicity be avoided, but the New 
York World (Dem.) gathered ma- 
terial for a half-column, featuring 
the new housekeeper as a corned 
beef and cabbage artist. 

@ The President celebrated his 
54th birthday quietly on _ the 
Fourth. In the -morning he went 
to church with Mrs. Coolidge and 
son John; in the evening he dined 
Frank W. Stearns. The largest 
present received was a 15 pound 
cake bearing the Vermont coat of 
arms. 

@ The President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge entrained for Philadelphia to 
lead in the commemoration of the 
150th anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. City-of- 
Brotherly-Love Mayor Kendrick 
met them; together they rolled 
into the exposition grounds. After 
a 48-gun salute echoed away, the 
President spoke of “inalienable 
rights ... idealism ... destiny.” 
Later he visited Independence Hall, 
touched the crack in Liberty Bell; 
then crossed over the new four- 
mile Delaware River bridge to New 
Jersey, where he planted a maple 
tree, with Governor Moore, Sena- 
tors Edwards and Edge applaud- 
ing. It was drizzling and a thought- 
ful observer had thrown a raincoat 
about the President’s shoulders. 
Tired and wet, the Executive party 
returned to Washington. 

Mr. Coolidge was weary of poli- 
tics; he told reporters he was 
leaving for White Pine Camp with 
the greatest of pleasure. 
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National Affairs—tContinued] 





THE CABINET 
Progress 


As a result of its investigations, 
a committee headed by Dwight W. 
Morrow made recommendations last 
December for more and_ better 
aviation—principally: 

1) That peace-time activities be 
put under a Bureau of Air Navi- 
gation headed by an _ additional 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce; 
that the U. S. Air Mail Service 
be extended, preferably by con- 
tract. 

2) That an Assistant Secretary 
of War in charge of aviation be 
created; that a flying officer be 
placed on the general staff; that 
extra pay and insurance be granted 
those on flying duty; that the avia- 
tion reserve be strengthened. 

3) That similar actions be taken 
in the Navy Department. 

Armed with this program, Con- 
gress set the ponderous wheels of 
law-making into motion, and dur- 
ing the session just closed passed 
three bills following, in the main, 
Mr. Morrow’s' recommendations. 
Last week the President signed the 
last of these bills—the formidable 
Army Air Bill authorizing an ex- 
penditure of $150,000,000 over a 
period of five years, at the end of 
which 2,200 first-class fighting 
planes are to have been built. 
There are to be in the service 
1,650 regular flying officers, 550 re- 
serve officers, and 15,000 enlisted 
men, ($89,000,000 had previously 





© Keystone 
EDWARD P. WARNER 
Aerodynamicist, enthusiast 


been appropriated for naval avia- 
tion.) 

Simultaneously the President 
nominated and the Senate ap- 
proved Edward P. Warner and 
Frederick Trubee Davison as Assist- 
ant Secretaries of the Navy and 


Army, respectively, to direct avia- 
tion. 

Edward P. Warner, skilled aero- 
engineer and aerodynamicist, young 
enthusiast, has been professor of 
aeronautics at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, where he also 
conducted a post-graduate course 
for army and navy officers. 

Said the New York Times: “A 
better appointment could hardly 
be made.” 

F. Trubee Davison. In the sum- 
mer of 1917, people of New York 
were too busy with War chatter to 
notice three planes circling over 
the harbor. The leading machine 
was making a_ beautiful spiral. 
Suddenly it  side-slipped, pitched 
into the water, crumpled. A yacht 
steamed over to the wreckage and 
a young naval lieutenant almost 
drowned in releasing the pilot from 
the tangled wires. The pilot was 
Trubee Davison. His back was 
broken, he was crippled for life, 
he would never fly over the French 
battlefields. 

The year before, a mere sopho- 
more at Yale, Trubee Davison had 
seen the stark necessity for trained 
U.S. aviators, had, by incomparable 
enthusiasm, created the Yale Avia- 
tion Unit, of which Admiral Sims 
later said, “The great aircraft force 
which was ultimately assembled in 
Europe had its beginning in a 
small group of undergraduates at 
Yale” (TIME, June 14, Books). 
Trubee’s father, the late Henry P. 
Davison, Morgan partner, and his 
father’s friend, were unable to 
withstand his arguments, his zeal. 
They became ardent backers, 
bought flying boats and equipment 
for the Unit. In September, 1917, 
29 fliers were thus made ready for 
the War—except for Trubee, who 
continued to be the spirit that held 
the organization together, even 
from his hospital bed. 

After the war young Davison 
sought election to the New York 
State legislature, where he has 
subsequently become noted as one 
of the hardest-working members. 
He first emerged into national 
prominence last year as the head 
of the unofficial Crime Commis- 
sion, sponsored by Judge E. H. 
Gary and other worthies. 

Doubtless no one  is_ better 
pleased with Mr. Davison’s appoint- 
ment than his father’s old friend, 
Dwight Whitney Morrow, Morgan 
partner. Mr. Morrow is also an 
old friend (Amherst classmate) 
of Calvin Coolidge—was, perhaps, 
Mr. Coolidge’s best friend among 
the great, before he became Presi- 
dent. But, so far, Mr. Morrow has 
had no overt connection with the 
Administration, except to tackle 
the thankless thorny job of avia- 
tion investigation. And his influ- 
ence upon Mr. Coolidge’s appoint- 
ments has been conspicuously negli- 
gible—much too negligible in many 
people’s opinion. 


THE CONGRESS 
Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

@ Rejected the Fess Bill for farm 
relief, 54 to 26. Passed minor Co- 
operative Marketing Bill. (See be- 
low). 

@ Ordered the Judiciary Commit- 





© Keystone 
F. TRUBEE DAVISON 


... saw stark necessity 
(See THE CABINET) 


tee to inquire into the handling of 
the “bread trust” cases by the 
Department of Justice and_ the 
Federal Trade Commission. Sen- 
ator La Follette, son of the late 
Robert M. (“Fighting Bob”) La 
Follette, has taken up this matter 
as his first national fight. 

@ Passed the last appropriation 
bill, the second general deficiency, 
carrying a total of $44,000,000 with 
the House approving it the same 
day. 

@ Passed the Dill Radio Bill, put- 
ting control in hands of a com- 
mission of five, thereby relieving 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover of 
one of the many regulatory prob- 
lems which have, since 1920, fallen 
his way. Radio commissioners’ 
salary will be $10,000. The theory 
of the bill is expressed in the dec- 
laration that “Use, but not owner- 
ship of channels of radio trans- 
mission will be allowed under 
license for a_ limited period of 
vears.” (Bill went to the House 
which had already passed a one- 
man radio-control bill. Differences 
between Senate and House bills are 
to be settled in conference between 
now and December.) 

@ Passed numerous pension, lo- 
cal, and minor bills; adjourned un- 
til November 10, when it will sit 
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as a court of impeachment for the 
trial of Judge George Washington 
English of Illinois (TIME, May 17). 


The House— 

@ Passed Army Air Bill, the last 
of three big air expansion meas- 
ures, providing for expenditure of 
$250,000,000 in five years. (Went 
to the President who signed it.) 





SENATOR GERALD NYE 
Will that other remember? 


( Refused, 246 to 34, to eliminate 
from the Second Deficiency Bill an 
item granting $2,686,760 for Pro- 
hibition enforcement. The Wets 
were humiliated. 

@ Received Co-operative Market- 
ing Bill from Senate and passed it 
without much ado. (Went to Presi- 
dent who signed it with special 
pleasure. ) 

CG Adopted a Senate resolution 
calling for a Pan-Pacific conference 
in Honolulu, next spring, to dis- 
cuss education, rehabilitation, re- 
clamation. 

@ Passed two bills designed to 
enable the Government to speed 
up action in criminal and_ civil 
suits against onetime Secretary of 
the Interior Albert B. Fall and 
others who had their fingers in 
the Teapot Dome. (Went to the 
President who signed them.) 

(| Cleared away its bulky busi- 
ness and adjourned simultaneously 
with the Senate, not to meet again 
until Dee. 6. 


Tiny Bill 


“Farm relief legislation is dead. 
So are chances for Republican con- 
trol of the next Congress,” said 
Democratic Publicity Director G. 
Hunter Osborne. The first is true 
enough, and as for the second, the 


Republicans themselves are cau- 
tious in denial. 

President Coolidge’s gentle plan 
to help the farmer, the Fess Bill, 
was voted down emphatically, 54 
to 26, after six hours of muddy 
verbiage. Senator Fess had a 
rough time protecting his bill. 

“Just keep your shirt on, and 
tell me where you got that amor- 
tization amendment,” said Sena- 
tor Norris, shaking his insurgent 
finger. 

“From an old bill of Senator 
Capper,” meekly replied Senator 
Fess. 

“Senator Capper is the author 
of more bills that he hasn’t read 
than any other member of this 
body,” bellowed Mr. Norris. ... 

“Where did you get those fig- 
ures?” snapped ever-snapping Sen- 
ator Reed (Mo.). 

“From the Department of Ag- 
riculture,” said Mr. Fess. 

“I undertake to say that they 
are utterly unreliable,” snorted 
Mr. Reed. 

Thereupon, Senator Hiram John- 
son, California sage, epigrammati- 
caily remarked: “It’s the old 
army game.” 


Later in the evening with Sena- 
tor Fess’s plan cleared away, the 
Senate went on an agricuitural 
rampage. Members jammed_ the 
aisles, waving bills and amend- 
ments, dispensing sarcasm. Vice 
President Dawes rapped for order 
and rapped again; Senators yelled 
desperately that they did not know 
what they were voting on. Finally, 
at 9:20 p. m., emerged a tiny bill, 
sponsored by the Administration. 
For the establishment of a_ co- 
operative marketing division within 
the Department of Agriculture, it 
appropriated $225,000. (Most farm 
bills deal in hundreds of millions.) 


Thrice a Senator 


The Republican Senatorial candi- 
date friendly to President Coolidge 
lost his race in the Illinois primary. 
The Republican Senatorial candi- 
date friendly to President Coolidge 
lost his race in the Pennsylvania 
primary, and in the Iowa primary, 
the Oregon, the South Dakota. 
Last week he lost also in the 
North Dakota primary. 

Of all insurgent Republicans none 
is better pleased than 33-year-old 
Gerald P. Nye. It was he who 
beat the President’s friend, the 
President’s good friend and one- 
time campaign manager, Louis 
Benjamin Hanna, in North Dakota. 
Mr. Nye, who is already Senator 
Nye, having been appointed last 
autumn by the Governor of North 
Dakota to fill the late Senator 
Ladd’s seat (TIME, Nov. 23), and 
who is also Editor Nye, of a Non- 
Partisan League newspaper—was 
doubly pleased because he won not 


only the nomination for a six-year 
term but also a simultaneous elec- 
tion for the remainder of the late 
Senator Ladd’s term. At 33 he is, 
in a sense, thrice a senator: once 
by appointment, once by election, 
once by nomination, which, when 
it is Republican, is as good as an 
election in North Dakota. 

Thin, tight-lipped, square-should- 
ered, undistinguished outwardly 
save as young editors sometimes 
look alert and vigorous, Gerald P. 
Nye has done very well for him- 
self without any of the paternal 
glamor that has assisted Robert 
Lafollette, aged 31, Nye’s only rival 
for “youngster of the Senate.” All 
things being equal, doubtless Sena- 
tors Nye and Lafollette will rem- 
inisce together some decades from 
now in the august Chamber, over 
episodes of the mid-Nineteen-Twen- 
ties, which no one else then pres- 
ent will come any where near re- 
membering. 


SHIPPING 
Kermit, the Navigator 


The Shipping Board last week 
decided to merge its services to 
India and to Australia. Then it 


allocated the operation of its ves- 





KERMIT ROOSEVELT 
He is in 


sels over the new service to Ker- 
mit Roosevelt as president of the 
Roosevelt Steamship Co. 

Kermit had sought this contract 
for months, might have lost out 
in the unusually keen competition, 
were it not for the recommenda- 
tion of President Crowley of the 
Fleet Corp. Assured of operating 
the line, this youngest living son 
of the late President Roosevelt ex- 
claimed: “I am convinced that there 
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is an excellent future for the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine and intend 
to devote all my time toward mak- 
ing my operations a success.” 

The statement was a surprise to 
his friends, for it is no secret that 
to Kermit Roosevelt business is 
quite an academic affair. Ever 
since he played around the White 
House grounds 20 years ago, he has 
shown the naturalistic bent of his 
father. When Theodore Roosevelt 
was on his hunting trips, Kermit 
was usually along, taking photo- 
graphs of his father and the fauna. 
The two were together on the 
African hunting trip of 1909-10, on 
the Brazilian “River of Doubt” 
exploration of 1914. (Between 1911 
and 1916 Kermit made essays at 
engineering and banking in South 
America. He married Belle Wyatt 
Willard of Richmond, Va., in 1914.) 

After the War he joined Henry 
Farquharson Kerr’s Kerr Steam- 
ship Co. as vice president, became 
president of the Roosevelt Steam- 
ship Co. (The two concerns have 
the same offices at 44 Beaver St., 
Manhattan.) But the hold of ship- 
ping on him was slight. Certainly 
he found his affairs so well man- 
aged for him that he and Theo- 
dore Jr. could go to the Himalayas 
for Ovis poli pelts (Time, March 
8, ScrENcE.) Now, returned and 
rested, he says: “I am in ship- 
ping to stay.” 


ARMY & NAVY 
Redeemed 


“Gentlemen, there she is!” and 
the commander’s hat sailed into 
the sea. A mighty cheer... re- 
porters and crews of seven squat 
salvaging ships imitated with whole 
coveys of whirling caps cast gayly 
into the surly ocean. 

Then began a ponderous, con- 
tented funeral march through the 
waves of the Atlantic behind the 
slowly tugged submarine S-51, back 
to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Grim with her phantom cargo 
of 24 decayed sailors’ bodies, unre- 
deemed since last September, the 


8-51 freighted them to decent 
Christian burial in respectable 
cemeteries. Fortnight ago the 


Navy failed in a big attempt to 
raise the sunken casket because of 
heavy seas arising (TIME, July 5), 
swore it would succeed next time, 


did. 


PROHIBITION 


The Devious Decade 


After its original aim of Penn- 
sylvania slush fund revelations had 
become stale, the Senatorial in- 
vestigation committee continued its 
parenthetical meanderings in the 
vagaries of Wet and Dry. Examin- 
ation of Wayne B, Wheeler, coun- 


sel for the Anti-Saloon League, 
was again Chairman-Senator Reed’s 
piece de resistance for the week. 
Facetiously saying, “It has been 
slanderously asserted that I am 
a Wet,” he withdrew from ex- 
amining Captain William H. Stay- 
ton of the Wet forces, and most 
of the committee withdrew during 





N. E. A. 
ONETIME MARINE STAYTON 


Asked to avast 


with Dr. 


launching ques- 
tions with a cigar; Dr. Wheeler 
aiming replies with a _ pencil; 
florid, heavy Mr. Reed on a driv- 
ing offensive; thin, eye-glassed 
Mr. Wheeler hunched in alert de- 
fense—this is what they brought 
to light between them after long 
shirt-sleeved hours during which 
(according to Mr. Reed) they actu- 
ally became quite “‘chummy.” 

The Anti-Saloon League. Founded 
in 1893 in Ohio, it is not a cor- 
poration. It has no membership. 
It is parent to 48 state leagues. 
It consists of a Board of Directors, 
a General Superintendent, and a 
President. The President is large- 
ly honorary, usually a clergyman 
(at present, Bishop Thomas 
Nicholson of Chicago). The Su- 
perintendent (at present Dr. Ern- 
est H. Cherrington of Westerville, 
Ohio) appoints superintendents 
for the 48 state leagues, these be- 
coming members ex-officio of the 
National Board of Directors whose 
total number is 130, and who, in 
turn, elect the general superin- 
tendent. (Senator Reed: “Well, 
frankly, Doctor, you got a pretty 
close corporation.” He was par- 
ticularly hot about the arrival in 
his own Missouri of a “meddling” 


his lengthy colloquies 
Wheeler. 
Senator Reed 


Tennessean sent by the A. S. L.). 

A. S. L. Politics. The Anti- 
Saloon League urges Dry candi- 
dates on all voters at all primaries. 
If a Dry Republican lost a nomina- 
tion to a Wet Republican and there 
were a Dry Democrat running, the 
League would urge its Republican 
listeners to break party pledges 
(though not sworn oaths or state 
laws where they cover this point). 

Although Congress passed the 
Corrupt Practices Act in 1925 re- 
quiring all organizations spending 
money to support or combat politi- 
cal candidates, to file reports of 
such expense with Congress, the 
Anti-Saloon League has not yet 
filed any such reports. 

Just prior to the passage of the 
18th Amendment, Dr. Wheeler 
worked hard in Washington getting 
the Amendment into shape and 
Congressmen in line. Dr. Wheeler 
and his cohorts also lobbied vigor- 
ously for the Volstead Act. 


(Senator Reed: “In a word, you 
may almost be said s « 00 Be 
the author of the Volstead Act?” 
Dr. Wheeler: “No, I should say 
that Mr. Volstead did more work. 
..+ He sat up nights with it... .’’) 

A. S. L. Finances. Dr. Wheeler 
was irked by Senator Reeds insist- 
ence upon having the names of don- 
ors and “angels” (big donors) to 
the League treasure chest. But 
Senator Reed did insist on the 
ground that the League is “purely 
political.” 

To the total expenditure since 
1920 of over three millions by state 
leagues in New York, Ohio, New 
Jersey and Indiana, figures came 
forth for 16 other states, bringing 
the state totals to $6,487,291. This 
added to the national League’s ex- 
penditures from 1895 to 1920, (get- 
ing the U. S. dry) and since 1920 
(keeping it so), made a grand 
Dry outlay of $44,917,576. 

It is a comparatively simple 
thing to raise money for a Reform. 
It is less easy, more ticklish, to 
solicit funds to combat a Reform, 
even when the appeal is for moder- 
ation in good works, for making 
haste slowly, for not courting fresh 
evils by a too-sudden reversal of 
a legal status quo. No one was 
vastly surprised, nor filled with 
misplaced admiration, when the 
Wet chief reported political moneys 
that totaled an insignificant one- 
fiftieth of the Dry moneys. The 
Wets have been in action only eight 
years, and not until the evils of 
Prohibition became pronounced did 
they become truly active. More- 
over, their organization, while as 
efficient as the Anti-Saloon League, 
has been tentative in purpose and 
vague in action. Where the Anti- 
Saloon League has the sympathy of 
classes ranging from fanatic moral- 
ists to sound business men and astute 
bootleggers, the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment is sup- 
ported only by libertarians, That 
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persons profiting from the liquor Ten years after Appomattox, un- a pair of old pumps ... and sun- 
business in the past or present to two ex-slaves of Virginia was dry other clothes.’ 
have beer. denied leading parts in A considerable number of Ne- 


the A. A. P. A. was declared and 
proved by that body’s chief. 

This chief is a stocky, square- 
jawed ex-captain of Marines; a 
steam boat operator with a ship- 
shape mind and terse, nautical 
manner. He answered questions so 
unhesitatingly, in such swift ac- 
cents, that the shorthand reporters 
had to ask him to avast and go 
more slowly. 

A. A. P. A. William Henry 
Stayton, he said he was, of Smyrna, 
Del. He and one Gordon C. Hinckley 
had conceived the A. A. P. A. in 
1918, incorporated it in 1919. They 
_ signed up prominent people. 

A. Finances. Between 
aan and 1925, total annual reve- 
nues of the national body had av- 
eraged $36,000. Since the Corrupt 
Practices Act was passed a quar- 
terly statement had regularly been 
submitted to Congress. This would 
now show an average income, state 
and national, of roughly $600,000 
per annum. 

A. A. P. A. Politics. A card in- 
dex of the members (now 726,000) 
had been kept. Political activities 
had consisted in circularizing these 
members; holding mass meetings 
(not issuing money to candidates); 
advertising and lecturing in states 
where the liquor issue is alive (as 
at this November’s referendums, 
scheduled or proposed, in New 
York, Montana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Colorado, California, 
Nevada). In the Pennsylvania 
primary, Wet Vare had been sup- 
ported, frankly as the least of 
three evils to the extent of $3,500. 
(The Dry expense for Pinchot was 
over $100,000). 

Unlike the Anti-Saloon officials, 
Captain Stayton’s salary from the 
A. A. P. A. was zero dollars and 
always had been. Like the Anti- 
Saloon Leaguers, he was ready to 
put the Wet principle above party 
interests, but not to the extent of 
breaking pledges after primaries. 
He was non-partisan, never anti- 
partisan. 


NEGROES 
Award 


In Chicago last week the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People ended its 
annual _ deliberations. Many a 
notable such as Julius Rosenwald 
and Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
friendly to Negroes, had _ been 
heard. Resolutions were passed 
and a million dollar program for 
promoting more perfect race 
equality was adopted. The climax 
came when the Spingarn medal, 
the symbol of Negro distinction, 
was presented to Dr. Carter God- 
win Woodson for “ten years’ service 
in collecting and publishing records 


of the Negro in America.” 





Dr. CARTER GODWIN WoopsoNn 
“Two thirds , .,. were felons” 


born a ninth child—Carter Godwin 
Woodson. Doubly handicapped by 
color and by poverty, he never- 
theless had acquired by 1912 a 
University of Chicago M. A. and a 
Harvard Ph. D. His outstanding 
achievement was the organization 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History in connec- 
tion with which he has devoted 
his life to the collection of sociolog- 
ical and historical documents of 
Negro significance. Interested read- 
ers perusing casually the maze of 
unfamiliar facts portrayed in his- 
tory viewed through smoked 
glasses* glance twice at such in- 
formation as: 

Several Negroes were included 
among the “minute-men” of the 
Revolutionary War. 

Crispus Attucks, Negro, was one 
of the first four soldiers to shed 
blood in behalf of U. S. liberty. 

Southern Aristocrat Jefferson op- 
enly oppesed' slavery; Henry 
Laurens, George Wythe, George 
Mason, George Washington tacit- 
ly did likewise. 

At Bunker Hill, Peter Salem, Ne- 
gro, achieved distinction by killing 
Major Pitcairn. 

Jacob Bishop, Negro, was one- 
time pastor of the First Baptist 
(white) church of Portsmouth, Va. 

In 1773, in Maryland, two-thirds 
of those teaching both Whites and 
Negroes were felons. 

An escaping slave prior to 1865 
wore “a black cloth coat, a high 
hat, white flannel waistcoat, a 
checked shirt, a pair of everlasting 
breeches, a pair of yarn stockings, 


*THE NEGRO IN Our HisTorY—Associated 
Publishers, Washington, D, ©, ($2.) 


groes owned slaves before the Civil 
War. 

One Phyllis Wheatly, obfuscate 
Boston demoiselle, wrote good 
poetry at an early date. 

A sister of President Madison 
once said, “We Southern ladies are 
complimented with the name of 
wives; but we are only the mis- 
tresses of seraglios.” 

The University of Heidelberg 
conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity upon J. W. C. Pennington, 
Maryland slave. 

Josiah Henson, prototype of 
Uncle Tom of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
was received by Queen Victoria. 

“Henry O. Tanner, with the 
white artist Sargent, represents the 
best America has produced in 
painting.” 

Negro B. K. Bruce served a full 
term as U. S. Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

“Most Negroes who sat in Con- 
gress during the 80’s and 90’s 
had more formal education than 
Warran G. Harding.” 

The 870th (8th Illinois) colored 
regiment (officered by Negroes) re- 
ceived more citations and croix de 
guerre than any other American 
regiment in France, 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Cold Blood 


Cold-blooded murderer’ Ignatz 
Potz killed a Waukegan, IIl., motor- 
cycle policeman to avoid arrest for 
running liquor. He was condemned 
to death. In 1922, Governor Len 
Small of Illinois commuted the 
death penalty to life imprisonment; 
last week he granted a parole to 
Potz, effective in 1930. 

Aside from the question of the 
legality of a double commutation, 
aside from the reason for the date 
1930, aside from the frienc'y rela- 
tions of Potz with Len Small poli- 
tics, thousands of decent Illinoisans 
were vastly irritated because this 
was merely the latest of many crim- 
inals to receive favor from a Gov- 
ernor, whom decent thousands 
regard as a cold-blooded crook. 


. *. ° 

, . ‘ 
Sick Convict 

Former Governor Warren T. 
McCray of Indiana, brother-in-law 
of George Ade (humorist), unsuc- 
cessful farmer, K. K. K. enthusi- 
ast, now lies sick in the Atlanta 
penitentiary, where he was sent 
two years ago for using the mails 
to defraud. In April, big Senator 
Watson, politically powerful, 
pleaded before President Coolidge 
for the convict’s release; last week 
he tried again (bringing along the 
other Indiana Senator). But the 
convict’s term of ten years, despite 
the convict’s friends, remains un- 
abbreviated, 
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Summer Portents 


Last week the winds blew and 
the rains came and they beat upon 
the earth, which, though it is 
founded as on a rock, happened to 
shake violently at the same mo- 
ment. 

As if shrugging off the effects 
of a long, hard winter, the earth 
twitched, with varying degrees of 
violence: 1) in a small section 
around Santa Barbara, Calif. 
(where last year, to a day, de- 
structive temblors came); 2) over 
a larger section in the Mediterra- 
nean basin, from Italy to Crete 
and Egypt; 3) and nearer the 
Equator, at Singapore and in 
Sumatra. More than 200 humans 
perished; some 200 Sumatrans; 
many an Egyptian. At Santa 
Barbara, 3-year-old Colin Orr 
perished beneath a tumbling chim- 
ney. The town of Padang, Su- 
matra, collapsed in one thundering 
crash. Cairo reported over 4,000 
houses in ruins. In_ Crete, 
the worst damage was demolition 
of archaeological treasures, es- 
pecially at the Museum of Candia. 

Germany felt several shocks; 
also France, Italy, Southern 
Rhodesia and the seismograph at 
Georgetown University (Washing- 
ton, D. C.). Studying their charts 
of the globe’s temblor areas, sci- 
entists had no explanation for the 
simultaneous shuddering of such 
widely separated portions of the 
terrestrial crust, save that earth- 
quakes are all due, ultimately, to 
redistribution of surface soils by 
rainfall, causing readjustments to 
take place in the brittle rock base 
of Earth’s 60-mile crust.* There 
was much rain everywhere last 
winter and spring. 

In Germany, Jugoslavia and 
Mexico, heavy summer rains last 
week swelled rivers and lakes far 
above their margins, flooding man- 
kind out of house, harvest and life. 
At Leon, Mexico, the Santiago and 
Gomez rivers burst out upon in- 
habitants by night, sweeping cat- 
tle and humans through the streets, 
crumbling adobe structures beneath 
falling walls of water. Confused 
despatches estimated the destruc- 
tion far above the flood of 1889 
when hundreds of Lednites lost 
their lives. 

Terrific lightning displays ac- 
companied the deluge in the Lake 
Constance region, Germany, killing 
many as the storms swept north- 
ward. The rivers Neckar, Elbe, 
Weser, Oder and Rhine inundated 
hayfields, vegetable gardens, vine- 





*Geologists point out that frequent 
earthquakes are a blessing in disguise 
and the more of them that come, the 
better. If the earth’s crust did not 
frequently adjust itself, tremendous strains 
would build up, giving way with much 
more catastrophic results. 


yards, doing inestimable damage. 
“All men to the dikes,” flashed 
over the country’s telegraph lines. 

Along the Danube, 40,000 men, 
with 10,000 horses and wagons, 
strove frantically to strengthen 
dikes and dams, to no avail. Dams 
burst. Dikes spouted. The Backa 
region, above Belgrade, one of 
Europe’s richest granaries, became 
a broad lake. Tens of thousands of 
city dwellers fled for higher land. 

The Vardar River was the of- 
fender farther south in Jugoslavia. 
It rose 22 feet, whirled away 
bridges, houses, vehicles, pedes- 
trians, killing 150, 


THE LEAGUE 


Fiscal Rehabilitation 


A lean, tall Dutchman and a 
U. S. citizen not very lean or very 
tall have been engaged for three 
and one-half and two years re- 
spectively in rehabilitating the fis- 
cal administrations of Austria and 
Hungary. Both men have borne 
the title: High Commissioner of 
the League of Nations. Both have 
administered huge, League-floated 
loans to such good effect that the 
budgets of Austria and Hungary 
balance and their currencies are 
stable. 

Since the League of Nations has 
recently terminated the régimes of 
both High Commissioners (TIME, 
June 21 and July 5), and ac- 
corded to each warm, pulse-tingling 
laudation, the names of Mynheer 
Alfred Zimmermann and Mr. Jere- 
miah Smith have loomed afresh in 
capitals. 

Mr. Smith. Boston lawyer Smith, 
lauded and féted a fortnight ago 
by effusively grateful Hungarians 
(TIME, July 5) made the retort 
courteous and gallant last week 
by returning to the Hungarian 
Government a cheque for $100,000 
which was tendered him as his 
well-earned salary for two years 
of unremittent labor. Premier 
Count Stephen Bethlen of Hun- 
gary declared himself unable to find 
words in which to praise fitly such 
generosity from a man known to be 
far from rich. Straightway the 
cheque was deposited as “The Jere- 
miah Smith Hungarian Scholarship 
Fund.” Every year two Hun- 
garian students will travel memori- 
ally to the U. S. for twelve 
months’ study. 

At Washington, U. S. income tax 
officials expressed some doubt as to 
whether Mr. Smith’s $100,000 
cheque does or does not constitute 
“taxable income” upon which he 
must pay the Treasury’s piper, 
when he returns shortly to the 


4 

Mynheer Zimmermann. Bald, 
suave, aristocratic, just, fluent 
master of five languages, for 15 
years able Burgomaster of Rotter- 
dam Dr. Zimmermann spoke with 


not unseemly pride of his achieve- 
ments to newsgatherers last 
week: “I came to a country in 
financial chaos. The task which 
I undertook was an entirely new 
one, without precedent in __his- 
tory. ... It was not an easy task. 

“Reconstruction was_ influenced 
on one side by internal politics and 
on the other side by foreign poli- 
tics. Neither Austria nor’ the 
League could justly expect 100 
per cent satisfaction. 

“Yet I can enumerate positive 
results, ... the entire [Austrian] 
fiscal policy is again based on 
solid foundations; the League’s 
loan to Austria is considered every- 
where as one of the safest invest- 
ments in Europe, especially because 
it is covered in pledged revenues 
and securities more than four times 
its value. 

“Personally, I leave Austria full 
of gratitude for the able co-opera- 
tion I have received, not only in 
Austria itself, but abroad and 
especially in the 

Significance. Dr. Zimmermann’s 
restrained allusion to the almost in- 
superable political difficulties which 
beset him in Austria does him 
credit. It was his thankless task 
to discharge 100,000 superfluous 
Government employes, as rapacious 
a band of entrenched bureaucrats 
as were ever left over from an 
overturned monarchial régime. 
Naturally, Dr. Zimmermann has re- 
mained, since that heroic and 
salutary pruning action, one of 
the best hated men in Austria; a 
symbol to the unstable and irre- 
sponsible factions in the Austrian 
Parliament of all that is abhorrent 
to scheming politicians. That the 
good Doctor’s staunch inflexible 
Dutch honesty and obstinacy have 
won out over so much intrigue 
smacks of a latter day miracle. 

As everyone knows, Mr. Smith’s 
task, though sufficiently arduous, 
was greatly facilitated by the fact 
that he had relatively few intri- 
guing politicians to deal with. He 
received consistent co-operation 
from the virtually dictatoria! ré- 
gime of Regent Admiral Horthy and 
Premier Bethlen whose Ministry is 
today the oldest in Europe. 
(Formed June 17, 1922.) 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


One Hour More 


Onetime Laborite Premier James 
Ramsay Macdonald enjoyed little 
sleep last week at his comfortable 
London home, Upper’ Frognal 
Lodge. Night after night the 
House of Commons _resounded 
through wearisome post-midnight 
hours as the 150 Laborite M. P.’s 
fought and _ filibustered against 
Premier Baldwin’s irresistible phal- 
anx of 413 Conservatives. At last 
Mr, Macdonald suffered the ig- 
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nominy of seeing his forces become 
so disorganized that many a hot- 
headed Laborite howled such un- 
parliamentary epithets as “coward,” 
“liar,” “murderer.” 


This unbridled rowdyism burst 
forth, of course, when the Govern- 
ment began to force through the 
Commons its long heralded bill to 
lengthen temporarily the working 
hours of British miners from seven 
to eight. As everyone knows, the 
strategy of this measure (TIME, 
June 28) is to lure the 1,000,000 
striking British coal miners back 
to work by making it possible for 
the owners to offer the miners 
the wage they ask, providing they 
will work an extra hour. Last 
week A. J. (“Emperor”) Cook, 
secretary of the Miners Federation, 
became so fearful lest this strate- 
gy succeed that he threatened to 
order on strike even the “safety 
pump men” who prevent by their 
work irreparable damage to the 
coal mines which would result from 
unchecked flooding. 

The “coal debate” in the Com- 
mons was keynoted as follows: 

Sir Arthur Ramsay Steel-Mait- 
land, Minister of Labor: “The rea- 
sons why the Government introduces 
this bill, which is designed 
to suspend the Seven Hours Act 
only temporarily, are based upon 
a plain convincing fact: last year, 
apart from the Government’s Coal 
Subsidy [Time, Aug. 10 et seq.], 
over two-thirds of the great coal 
exporting firms operated at a 
loss. ... The only way of meet- 
ing this situation, in the opinion 
of the Government, is an immedi- 
ate but not permanent extension in 
the hours of labor... .” 

Colonel Lane-Fox, Parliament- 
ary Secretary:for Mines: “I may 
say that is seems to me _ that 
miners who are thoughtful of 
the welfare of their wives and 
children will not object to working 
an extra hour... .” 

Joseph (“Fog Horn’) Westwood 
(diminutive Laborite M. P., leap- 
ing up and pointing at Colonel 
Lane-Fox): “The coward! The 
dirty, dastardly coward! My aged 
father has been locked out of his 
work at the mines, and this dastard 
says my father isn’t going to de- 
fend my mother!” 

J.J. (“Jumping Jack”) Jones and 
David Kirkwood (Laborite ex- 
tremists, chanting in unison): “We 
demand ...to be thrown... 
out... @ «+. THE BOUSEIIT” 

Colonel Lane-Fox (after 40 min- 
utes of pandemonium, during which 
several Laborites took off their 
shoes and threatened to hurl them 
at him): “I withdraw any remarks 
which may be deemed offensive.” 

John Wheatley (onetime Laborite 
Minister of Health): “The Govern- 
ment’s slogan seems to be, ‘Our 
class, right or wrong... . The 
German miners have to work eight 


hours instead of seven to pay war 
reparations. If our miners work 
eight hours to compete with them, 
the Germans will have to work 
nine.... Who gains, except our 
ruling class... ?” 





ONETIME PREMIER MACDONALD 
No rest from rowdy henchmen 


George Buchanan’ (Laborite): 
“The miners aren’t getting fair 
play. The miners are getting 
Hell!” 

Premier Baldwin (rising to reply 
to Laborite insinuations that he 
owned 200,000 shares in the great 
iron manufactory, Baldwin’s Ltd., 
and was therefore biased toward 
the coal owners and anxious to 
break the strike at the miners’ ex- 
pense): “I hold the shares in 
question. That is absolutely true, 
and they represent the bulk of 
what I have....I might have 
been a rich man today had I sold 
those shares during the War and 
transferred the proceeds into for- 
eign securities. ... 

“That large block of shares on 
which I could have realized a for- 
tune during the War—well, today, 
I don’t think anyone would take 
them off my hands....I need 
hardly add that Baldwin’s Ltd. is 
an old family business... . 

“All my life I have consistently 
refused to invest my money abroad. 
I have always been, for good or 
evil, in British industry. It is for 
that that I am being attacked to- 
night.” 

Conservative Members (bursting 
into cheers en masse): “Shame on 
the Laborites! Baldwin for Britons! 
Silence! Order! Hurrah! .. .” 

Joseph Batey (Laborite, rising 
to filibuster against First Lord of 
the Admiralty Bridgeman): “T will 
not permit the First Lord to speak! 
I will shout down any man who 
attempts to speak for this bill!” 


The Speaker: “I have called on 
the First Lord of the Admiralty.” 

Joseph Batey: “You may called 
on whom you like! He’s not going to 
move the third reading of this bill 
today!” 

“Jumping Jack” Jones (passion- 
ately): “Mr. Bridgeman, you are 
a murderer!” 

The Speaker: “Such an epithet 
cannot be allowed in the House of 
Commons. The Right Honorable 
gentleman from West Ham must 
withdraw it or leave the House.” 

“Jumping Jack” Jones (Tipper- 
ary-born, but M. P. from West 
Ham since 1918): “I refuse to 
withdraw it. I now gladly leave 
this House.” (He pointed at the 
Ministerial bench on which sat the 
Premier and several of his Cabi- 
net.) “You are all murderers! The 
whole gang of you!” 

Former Premier Macdonald (ris- 
ing from the opposition bench, 
haggard, distraught): “I wish to 
dissociate myself individually and 
officially from anything tending to 
degrade the House of Commons in 
the eyes of the country. I am 
speaking for my colleagues as well 
as myself.” 

Premier Baldwin (rising amid 
cheers after an interval of wild 
disorder, and vrecapitulating at 
length the Government’s arguments 
in favor of the bill): “Even now 
I believe that after this bill is 
passed a settlement satisfactory to 
all may be reached if the Miners 
Federation will co-operate to in- 
crease the efficiency of the coal 
industry by accepting the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Coal Com- 
mission’s report.” (TIME, Oct. 19 
et seq.) 

The measure passed 832 to 147. 


Though Mr. Macdonald’s inability 
to suppress Laborite rowdyism last 
week somewhat damped his pres- 
tige, he appears to remain en 
rapport with all but the most radi- 
cal Laborites. In 1914, on the 
contrary, his. pacifist leanings 
carried him so far out of sym- 
pathy with British Labor that he 
not only lost completely his posi- 
tion as leader of the Labor Party 
that year, but even failed to obtain 
a seat in Parliament in the elections 
of 1918. As  Laborite sympa- 
thies re-acted, at the close of the 
War, Mr. Dacdonald rode upon the 
crest of that movement into the 
Prime Ministry (Jan. to Nov., 
1924). 

A further disorderly incident oc- 
curred when Premier’ Baldwin 
strove half humorously to exten- 
uate the recent anti-Russian tirade 
of Chancellor Churchill (TIME, 
June 28) by remarking: “In the 
Conservative Party some of us use 
wings and some of us walk on 
the ground.” | 

Cried “Jumping Jack” Jones: 
“You'll be an angel yet, Daddy 
Baldwin!” 
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Imperial Bias 


After the recent “freak” Cana- 
dian parliamentary’ election at 
which 116 Conservatives, 101 Liber- 
als and 25 Progressives (TIME, 
Jan. 18) were returned, the Cana- 
dian House of Commons became 





GEORGES EUGENE ADRIEN 
CLEMENCEAU 


He got the diabetes 


(See FRANCE) 


little more than a cockpit in which 
Liberals and Conservatives heckled 
each other interminably and fought 
to gain the support of as many 
Progressives as possible. 

Liberal Premier King kept his 
Cabinet going on the slenderest of 
majorities until his defeat by one 
ballot and resignation a fortnight 
ago. (TIME, July 5.) Last week 
Conservative leader Arthur Meighen 
stepped confidently into the Pre- 
miership. Within 72 hours he, too, 
suffered defeat. Lest this teetering 
and tottering continue indefinitely, 
Governor General Baron Byng of 
Vimy promptly dissolved the Ca- 
nadian House of Commons. 

But Premier Meighen did not 
resign, declared his intention of 
continuing to head the Government 
ad interim until next September, 
when a general election will be 
held. 

Byng. Unfortunately the dissolu- 
tion of last week was accomplished 
under circumstances reflecting upon 
the impartiality of His Britannic 
Majesty, as represented by Baron 
Byng. 

Before bluff, hearty Countryman 
King resigned as Premier, he sought 
Lord Byng and advised the disso- 
lution of Parliament, which would 
have caused the election to be held 
under Liberal auspices. The Gov- 
ernor General refused somewhat 


peremptorily to order dissolution 
and Premier King resigned forth- 
with. On the contrary, when 
suave, aristocratic, moneyed Prem- 
ier Meighen approached’ Baron 
Byng with a request for dissolution 
last week it was granted instanter 
—thereby putting the electoral ma- 
chinery in the hands of Conserva- 
tives. 

Though Lord Byng acted within 
his legal rights, custom virtually 
obligated him to follow the origi- 
nal “advice” of Premier King. 

Unquestionably the efforts of Mr. 
King during the past five years to 
free Canada from every vestige of 
dependence upon Britain have been 
remarked with disfavor in Down- 
ing Street, and at  Bucking- 
ham Palace. Per contra, Premier 
Meighen is a staunch Imperialist. 
Lord Byng, it is apparent, cut 
Canada’s Gordian Knot on a dis- 
tinctly Imperial bias. 


FRANCE 
“Of No Consequence...” 


“Tiger” Clemenceau, it is well 
known, suffers from diabetes. 

“M. Clemenceau,” said his physi- 
cian recently, “I must prescribe a 
remedy prepared in the U. S&S. 
which I believe will prove effi- 
eacious but which I regret to tell 
you is markedly expensive.” 

Quoth Clemenceau: “The ex- 
pense is of no consequence. These 
Americans have an Ambassador 
here who is an old friend of mine. 
Put me through to M. Herrick on 
the telephone.” 

Able, kindly U. S. Ambassador 
Myron T. Herrick promptly pro- 
cured the remedy. Despatches, 
doubtless somewhat hasty, reported 
M. Clemenceau cured. 


Murky Magic? 


Frenchmen spent the week in 
panicky expectation of whatever 
Finance Minister (“Wizard”) Cai- 
llaux was about to produce from 
beneath the cloak of secrecy cast 
over even the least important of 
his doings. 

Correspondents ruefully discov- 
ered that with the recent advent 
of M. Caillaux (TIME, July 5) the 
Finance Ministry could now be ex- 
pected to deny at eve its morning 
statements to the press. Amid 
this aura of uneasiness and sus- 
picion, the france sought a new 
low, 36.88 to the dollar. 

M. Caillaux was _ suspected 
chiefly of attempting to negotiate 
long term credits backed by the 
gold reserve of the Bank of France 
with Messrs. Benjamin Strong and 
Montague Norman, governors re- 
spectively of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Manhattan and the Bank 


of England. Both gentlemen re- 
mained quietly at Antibes, French 
Riviera, throughout the week, in- 
formed news gatherers that their 
health was rapidly improving in 
that salubrious climate. Accord- 
ing to despatches they conferred 
daily by telephone with M. Cail- 
laux’s agents. 

Meanwhile Deputy André Tardieu, 
a somewhat unattached cham- 
pion of the Right, set out to ham- 
string whatever negotiations might 
be going on between M. Caillaux 
and foreign bankers, among whom 
there was even mentioned Dr. 
Schacht of the German Reichsbank 
In order to embarrass Caillaux, 
Deputy Tardieu relentlessly in- 
terpolated Premier Briand before 
the Chamber, demanding  assur- 
ances that the Finance Ministry 
was not negotiating secretly in 
such a way as to tie the Cham- 
ber’s hands before the Cabinet’s 
fiscal program was even submitted 
for debate. 

M. Briand, evidently embarrassed, 
waxed wrathy. He was attempt- 
ing at the time to secure a vote of 
confidence on a rather equivocal 





Myron TT. HERRICK 
He got the cure 


ministerial declaration. Cornered 
by M. Tardieu, he _ virtually 
bartered the assurance that no such 
negotiations were taking place for 
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a meagre vote of confidence: 292 
to 130, with 155 abstentions. 

The Cabinet’s impending fall 
was freely predicted, and M. 
Tardieu was somewhat premature- 
ly touted as M. Caillaux’s successor. 
His record is scarcely  inspir- 
ing, though he proved himself for 
many years a useful henchman to 
M. Clemenceau. His only minis- 
terial experience was gained in 
1919-20 when he held with dis- 
tinction the portfolio of Devastated 
Regions. As everyone knows, he 
came to the U. S. in the role of 
+a High Commissioner (1917- 
19). 


Krim to Madagascar 


Meagre despatches announced last 
week that Mohammed ben Abd-el- 
Krim, recently surrendered famed 
“Sultan” of the Riff (Timez, June 7), 
will be “exiled honorably but with- 
out favors or hardships on the 
island of Madagascar” by his Fran- 
co-Spanish conquerors. 

Since the balmy isle in question 
which lies off the coast of Portu- 
guese East Africa, would cover an 
area equivalent to that of an elipse 
passing through Manhattan, Des 
Moines and Richmond, the exact 
whereabouts of Krim’s exile were 
but vaguely indicated, 


ITALY 


Sanguinary Omens 


“T am like the animals. I can 
feel the future as it approaches. 
Some instinct guides and warns 
me. My blood speaks! I must 
listen to my blood.” 

Thus Signor Mussolini is wont to 
explain the promptings of his ex- 
traordinary political intuition— 
promptings which he has_ ever 
translated into action with dis- 
concerting speed. Last week these 
sanguinary omens may be _pre- 
sumed to have fired his_ brain 
afresh. While most Italians slept 
he harangued a meeting of all but 
one of his ministers. By morning 
a sheaf of Cabinet decrees were 
issued which bade fair to alter the 
whole course of daily life in Italy. 

Decrees. I. Italian employers are 
empowered at once and until fur- 
ther notice to lengthen the work- 
ing day of their employees by one 
hour, while paying them the same 
daily wage as heretofore. 

II. Italian newspapers are for- 
bidden to print editions larger than 
six pages, from which must be 
stricken all news of crime, sport, 
the arts, literature. News of oth- 
er nations than Italy must be cut 
to a skeletonized résumé. 

III. After Nov. 1, all gasoline 
imported into Italy must be mixed 
with a fixed proportion of Italian 
alcohol. 

IV. Builders are forbidden to 


erect luxurious private houses of 
any sort, must confine themselves 
to public buildings and to dwellings 
for workmen, the lesser bourgeoisie. 

V. Restaurateurs and vintners 
are prohibited from selling anything 
after 10 p.m., from opening until 
further notice any new premises 





© Keystone 


LUIGI FEDERZONI 
Vatican soft-speaker 


whatever for the sale of food or 
beverages. All bread must here- 
after contain at least 15% of non- 
white flour. 


Legislated Frugality. Though 
Premier Mussolini adhered last 
week to his recent custom of main- 
taining a discreet reserve about his 
policies, the inspired fascist press 
hailed these new decrees as “the 
work of a great genius.” 

From their comment it was plain 
that Italy’s continued excess of 
imports over exports has at length 
roused JI Duce to legislate frugal- 
ity upon his people. He is him- 
self, wn womo magro (a lean man), 
a man who is “fit.” Less wine 
and more coarse flour will toughen 
jovial Italian paunches into the 
likeness of his own muscular dia- 
phragm. Less gasoline will be 
imported, less white flour, less news- 
paper pulp, less superfluous build- 
ing material. ... 

These savings, wrote the Fascist 
editors, will enable Italy’s unfavor- 
able trade balance to be _ over- 
come, will result in the stabiliza- 
tion of the lira. Millions of hours 
of extra labor at no extra cost 
will provide a_ surplus for the 
carrying out of 7] Duce’s triumph- 
ant program of building up the 
army and navy, of restoring the 
public buildings and monuments of 


Rome and other Italian cities to the 
splendor of Augustan days. 

Missing Minister. Though Mus- 
solini sped the issuance of his 
Cabinet’s decrees behind locked por- 
tals, the reported absence from this 
vital session of Minister of Interi- 
or Luigi Federzoni loomed of major 
import. 

Signor Federzoni is suave, aristo- 
cratic, bland. His voice has a 
low vibrant timbre, which engen- 
ders fear. It is well known that he 
attends Mass every morning be- 
fore seeking his Ministry. Perhaps 
less known is the fact that in the 
councils of Fascismo he speaks— 
not always softly—for the Vatican. 

At his insistance Roberto Farin- 
acci, “the Scourge of Fascismo,” 
long, right-hand terrorist to Mus- 
solini, was replaced as Secretary- 
General of the Fascist Party (TIME, 
Apr. 12), by the comparatively mild 
and steady-going Augusto Turati. 
The latter, sharply prodded by Fed- 
erzoni, instituted an investigation 
of Farinacci’s chief fiscal backers, 
who were jailed (TIME, July 5) on 
charges of abstracting funds _ille- 
gally from the Agricultural Bank 
of Parma. 

Thus the Vatican’s authority has 
seemed to wax triumphant over 
Fascismo’s more intemperate ex- 
ponents—a fact which set rumors 
flying last week that Federzoni’s 
abstention from the Cabinet’s “de- 
cree session” was intended as a 
protest. The Holy See, whose ad- 
visors are long headed and far 
sighted, reputedly doubts the ulti- 
mate wisdom of curbing and driv- 
ing Italians along the hard road 
mapped by Il Duce. 

Mussolini. The Premier’s lips 
were observed to curl silently last 
week when news gatherers asked 
him for a statement concerning the 
new decree virtually suppressing all 
individuality in the Italian press. 

Well might Signor Mussolini 
sneer. When attempts were made 
by the pre-Fascist régime to curb 
his reckless individualism as edi- 
tor of Jl Popolo d'Italia, he re- 
sponded to restraint by purchas- 
ing a supply of bombs and _ hurl- 
ing them when assaults were made 
upon his editorial sanctum. If 
Italian editors of today are less 
resourceful, they are like to smart 
for their lack of vigor.... 

At present the bombs of Mus- 
solini’s youth find their counterpart 
in dangers which he_ deliber- 
ately courts, as though to keep his 
nerves steeled against Fate. When 
a group of admirers presented him 
with a lioness cub they supposed 
he would scarcely venture to play 
with her after a few months. To 
the despair of his guards Signor 
Mussolini has become so attached 
to the now full-grown lioness that 
he insists on entering her cage 
for an occasional frolic. 

When he calls: “Italia! Italia 
Bella!” the lithe tawny beast 
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bounds up to him, is said to purr 
with alarming loudness. To date 
Il Duce has suffered barely a 
scratch or two from the claws of 
Italia Bella. Like her namesake, 
“Fair Italy,” she appears to adore 
him. The invisible talons of Fed- 
erzoni may yet prove more deadly 
to Il Duce’s supremacy than the 
claws of Italia Bella. 

Mussolinism. Today the cease- 
less unremittent work-fervor of 
Mussolini is triumphantly infused 
into Italians. From monarch to 
hodearrier the nation is at work. 
Vittorio Emanuele III, it is told, 
begins at 8:30 each morning to 
transact the royal business of the 
day, labors often far into the night. 
The Premier, never at work less 
than 17 hours a day, spurs his min- 
isters to similar exertions. Even 
Queen Elena intersperses between 
the routine “welfare work” expect- 
ed of her much vigorous gradening, 
many stitches sewed upon gar- 
ments for the poor. Italian fac- 
tories and shipyards hum and whirr 
everywhere with uninterrupted pro- 
duction. Mussolini has become 
MUSSOLINISM. 


Pope’s Potion 


Prideful as a_ pouter pigeon, 
Gabriele d’ Annunzio, spoiled heroic 
darling of all Italy, announced last 
week that “cherry elixir,” a liqueur 
invented and concocted by himself, 
has been pronounced “most excel- 
lent” by the Sanctissimus Pater, 
Pius XI (Achille Ratti). 

The Dominus Apostolicus, ac- 
cording to Signor d’ Annunzio, 
finds his palate so agreeably titil- 
lated by “cherry elixir” that plans 
are going forward to erect a 
“monastery” near D’ Annunzio’s ex- 
otic home on Lago di Garda (TIME, 
July 5),.in which this rare tipple 
may be produced for ecclesiastical 
and lay consumption. 

Ever tactful, the Beatissimus 
Pater bore in mind last week taut- 
waisted d’ Annunzio’s scorn of fat 
men when he despatched to him a 
communication anent the “mon- 
astery”: “...I will allow you 
ten monks picked from among the 
thinnest in all Italy...” 


So profound is the spiritual 
veneration of Italians for their 
quite literally “beloved Papa” (the 
Pope) that, where only the tran- 
sient material world is concerned, a 
jest may be thus bandied between 
poet and Pope without creating the 
scandal which would ensue _ in 
Anglo-Saxon lands. During Holy 
Year (1925) carefree Latins were 
to be seen daily flinging banana 
skins and chocolate wrappers upon 
the floor of St. Peter’s, and greet- 
ing the Pope when he appeared 
with just such excited squeals and 
shrieks as a large family of happy 





children bestow upon their temporal 
father. 


Throughout the week material 
was found’ for many a jest in the 
reported similarity between D’ An- 
nunzio’s “elixir” and Danish cherry 
brandy, a most powerful intoxicant. 


SPAIN 
Their Majesties 


Arrived at Paris last week cn 
his way to London (TIME, July 5), 
Alfonso XIII, high-spirited, sar- 
torially perfect, fundamentally 
virile, troubled himself far more 
over purchasing a new racing car, 
than with rumors that the French 
police had barely thwarted an at- 
tempt upon his life. While his 
Queen, Victoria Engénie, shopped 
in the Rue de la Paix, the King’s 
motor attained a speed so terrific 
on the broad Champs Elysées that 
he distanced not only his official 
escort but also several motorcycle 
policement, who, not knowing his 
identity, gave chase with intent to 
accomplish his arrest. 

Refreshed by this escapade, Al- 
fonso boarded a_ cross-channel 
packet, set sail for England ac- 
companied by his consort and their 
eldest son and daughter, Alfonso, 
Prince of Asturias, 19, and the In- 
fanta Beatriz, 17. 

Their Spanish Majesties, desir- 
ing to avoid the pomp of a state 
visit, settled themselves in a cozy 
suite at the Claridge. Their Bri- 
tannic Majesties, tactful, welcomed 
them for lunch at Buckingham 
Palace. 

To the Claridge there came also 
the King and Queen whose onetime 
kingdom is ruled by Dictator Presi- 
dent Pangalos. Alfonso XIII wel- 
comed cordially their (deposed 
1923) Majesties King George II 
and Queen Elizabeth of Greece. 

To news gatherers King Al- 
fonso said: “I have been and am 
still an ardent partisan of the 
League of Nations. ... But, if we 
do not obtain the definite satis- 
faction which is due to Spain 
[jie., a permanent seat on _ the 
League Council (TIME, March 29 
et seq. LEAGUE)], we could be in- 
duced not to have the same inter- 
est in the League as _ heretofore” 
(i.e., an intimation that Spain is 
not irrevocably resolved upon with- 
drawing from the League, but still 
hopes for a permanent seat). 

Replying to questions anent the 
revolutionary outburst in Spain 
(TIME, July 5) Alfonso rapped 
out: “If there were grave troubles 
in Spain, do you think I would be 
here now?” 


During the week despatches in- 
dicated an exceedingly grave situ- 
ation in Spain. The potent army 
juntas (“committees” : military 


trade unions) were reported to 
have turned almost solidly against 
Dictator Premier Primo de Rivera. 
He was said to have responded by 
arresting over 400 army officers, 
and to have imprisoned as a host- 
age the daughter of insurgent 
General Luque who had managed 
to escape to France. While the 
Spanish censorship obscured all 
details, returning travelers re- 
ported pessimistically that the De 
Rivera Government, unable to re- 
ly upon the loyalty of the Army, 
has hastily armed the police with 
full war equipment. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Robust Decree 


President Calles signed last week 
a decree in 386 firm articles, im- 
planted teeth of acute sharpness 
in the new body of Mexican anti- 
clerical laws. (TIME, Feb. 22) 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, simul- 
taneously deplored, in an address 
to 100 U. S. Catholics: “... these 
laws which are a pretense for the 
conduct of those who oppress Cath- 
olics in Mexico.” 

The _thirty-six-articled decree, 
clear, direct, robust, imposes a fine 
of 500 pesos or 15 days’ imprison- 
ment on non-Mexican-born clerics 
whenever they perform “a religious 
act” (all-inclusively defined), or 
give lay instruction to students, or 
assemble (together or with their 
congregations) for a_ religious 
meeting of any sort. 

All “religious newspapers” or 
‘newspapers of a religious inter- 
est” are enjoined under heavy pen- 
alties from commenting in any way 
upon the Mexican civil authorities. 


“JAPAN 
Noble Expiation 


During the past two years many 
a sympathetic traveler has paused 
before the tall barred gates of a 
great mansion in Yamaguchi 
(Western Japan). Its blinds have 
remained closely drawn. Within 
Masataro Namba, head of that 
once proud family, has lived with 
his brothers and their families in 
a retirement scarcely less secluded 
than that of the grave. Until a 
year ago, their aged father, once 
a member of the Imperial Diet, 
shared this seclusion with them, 
then died of brief. ... 

All this was brought about, all 
this endured, because in 1924 
the youthful scapegrace of 
the family, Daisuke Namba, at- 
tempted to slay Prince Regent 
Hirohito of Japan (TIME, Jan. 7, 
1924). Though Daisuke was found 
guilty at an extraordinary session 
of the Supreme Court and hanged, 
his father, broken with grief and 
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shame, resigned from the Diet, and 
enjoined upon his family and him- 
self a voluntary retirement until 
Death should harvest their lives one 
by one. 

Last week the Prince Regent 
passed through Yamaguchi on a 
tour of inspection. The populace, 
devoutly conscious that his lineage 
is traced directly to the gods, pros- 
trated themselves before him. 
Reclining in his .softly purring 
limousine, he was driven past the 
irrevocably barred gates of the 
Nambas. 

Next day a royal command was 
borne to Matasaro Namba. Bow- 
ing humbly he received it. Per- 
haps it was the will of Prince 
Hirohito that the family of his 
would-be assassin should perform 
some even harsher expiation.... 

An instant later Matasaro Nam- 
ba’s worn impassive face lighted 
with an elation not to be suppressed. 
Gravely he informed the royal mes- 
senger that the Nambas would obey 
as always the Prince Regent’s will. 
They would unbar their gates, al- 
low their children to romp once 
more in the sunshine. They would 
resume the normal lives of loyal 
Japanese. In token of their entire 
release from all humiliation, they 
would abandon the_ irredeemably 
besmirched name of Namba, assume 
that of Kurokawa. 


Terrifying Candor 


Charles MacVeagh, U. S. Am- 
bassador to Japan, puissant bar- 
rister, Manhattan aristocrat, became 
suspect last week of being a 
descendant of the famed “Wise 
Men of Gotham.” The most cele- 
brated of their acts of wisdom was 
dipping water with a sieve at mid- 
night to catch the moon. 

With a candor terrifying to all 
conscious of the discretion expected 
in a diplomat, Mr. MacVeagh spoke 
as follows before a meeting of the 
English Speaking Societies of 
Japan at Tokyo: “Had the British 
ambassador been here he would 
have said: ‘to study English, go 
to England, which is the home of 
the language.’ Of course, I dis- 
agree with him here, but I admit 
the purest water is found at its 
source. 

“I admire the British people and 
I feel the British ambassador to 
be right in telling students here 
that in order to study English ef- 
ficiently one must go to England, 
because it is the only true source 
of the language. 

“There is still much in America 
valuable to Japanese students, but 
I admit one must get back to the 
land of English to study the 
language. ... Nothing but peace 
and good will can come from the 
people of many nations who are 
learning to appreciate the spirit of 
the English and the English 
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“Wise Man of Gotham” 


language. An undying friendship 
between English speaking peoples 
is my warmest wish.” 


CHINA 


Trouble Brewing 


imperial Welcome. At Peking 
numerous imposing floral arches 
were hastily erected. Scampering 
coolies strewed the way toward 
these ‘arches and the squares at 
which they stood with symbolically 
dyed golden sand. Proudly riding 
to meet one another at the focus 
of this gold-strewn floral mise en 
scéne came the great Super-Tu- 
os Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso- 
in. 

The sword of Chang hangs over 
all Manchuria. The luxury of his 
robber-baron court is set off in 
opulent relief by the stark barbaric 
cruelty of his oppressive military 
régime. While the pen of Wu 
traces not seldom such poems as are 
expected from a Chinese gentle- 
man, Chang scorns a lighter toy 
than his automatic pistol. He has 
been known to remark to a pass- 
ing stranger: “Your face seems not 
unfamiliar. But I thought I or- 
dered you beheaded last year.” 

Wu maintains his enormous 
sphere of influence over Central 
China as the somewhat distrusted 
exponent of the old and vanished 
Chinese aristocracy. A cunning 
general, he is perhaps the most 
suavely mannered and custom abid- 
ing militarist in a country where 
law and order have long since con- 
spicuously vanished. 

Though Wu and Chang were no- 
torious enemies even before Wu 
was defeated and forced into tem- 
porary eclipse by Chang (TIME, 


Nov. 10, 1924), both Super-Tuchuns 
swore brotherly fealty, at Peking, 
last week and prepared to direct 
in concert the carrying through of 
their recently successful campaign 
against the armies of Super-Tu- 
chun Feng Yu-hsiang (Time, April 
5 et seq.), who dominated Peking 
until its capture by subordinate 
generals of Chang and Wu (TIME, 
May 38). 

Despatches told that Feng’s 
armies held last week, a_ line 
stretching roughly from Nankow 
to Yuchow, thus fending off their 
mountain sheltered base at Kalgan 
from the expected attack of Chang 
and Wu originating at Peking. 
General Tien Wei-chun was moving 
from Peking last week upon Nan- 
kow pass (26 miles northwest) ; 
and Marshal Chi Hsieh-yuan, Wu’s 
principal field commander, was pre- 
paring to advance upon Yuchow 
(100 miles west of Peking). 

Wu established his personal head- 
quarters last week upon an ar- 
mored train near Peking. Chang, 
according to his wont, ensconced 
himself amid urban luxury. Bar- 
barian that he is, he is said to 
treasure still a cheap Connecticut 
alarm clock, acquired in his youth 
under circumstances of good omen. 

Conferees Swelter. With the ap- 
proach of Peking’s blistering sum- 
mer the delegates of the nine 
Washington Treaty Powers, as- 
sembled at Peking (TIME, Nov. 2), 
grew not unnaturally restive last 
week. The Chang-Wu-fostered Pre- 
mier of China, Dr. W. W. Yen 
(TIME, May 10), resigned early in 
the week, abandoned the farce of 
pretending that he and a handful 
of informal advisors constituted the 
Government of China. Why should 
the Nine-Power delegates to the 
Customs and_ extra-territoriality 
Conferences (TIME, Dec. 28, Feb. 
1) swelter in Peking all summer, 
since there existed absolutely no 
government with whom they could 
deal? 

Silas Strawn, able U. S. Customs 
Conference delegate, answered this 
question with a snap of his firm 
jaws. The U. S. delegations, he 
said, would stay and swelter in- 
definitely. Shrewd Mr. Strawn had 
caught the tenor of Japanese propa- 
ganda now being spread throughout 
China. It may be expressed in a 
sentence: the Occidental delegates 
are going to quit Peking because 
they are the enemies of China; 
but Japan, the friend of China, 
would otherwise have not only kept 
her delegates at the Conferences 
but would have championed China 
against the Occident. 

Since Japan has pursued exactly 
an opposite course during the nego- 
tiations thus far, Mr. Strawn wise- 
ly deemed it expedient to encourage 
the continuance of the _ con- 
ferences by his example, lest the 
skillfully disseminated Japanese 
propaganda take effect. 
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THEATRE 





Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in 
the light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important. 


SERIOUS 


THE GREAT GoD BROowN—Con- 
fused but compelling history of a 
man who bought another’s person- 
ality for gold. 

LuLU BELLE—Heady adventures 
among the Negro night clubs in 
Manhattan. Principally Lenore Ul- 
ric. 

Craic’Ss Wire—A carefully cut 
image of a woman whose home 
meant more to her than her hus- 
band. 


LESS SERIOUS 


THE LAST oF Mrs. CHEYNEY— 
Ina Claire nearing the end of her 
run in the witty tale of thievery 
among the British peerage. 

At Mrs. BrEAm’s—The horrible 
case of Mr. Bluebeard in a care- 
ful English boarding house. 

Wuat Every WoMAN KNows— 
Helen Hayes happily occupied with 
the old Maude Adams part in 
Barrie’s graceful comedy. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—In_ which 
three matrons make off with three 
undergraduates for no good reason. 


MUSICAL 


Trivialities are well attended to in 
Sunny, Scandals, The Vagabond 
King, No Foolin’, Iolanthe, The 
Merry World, The Cocoanuts, 





CINEMA 





New Pictures 


- The Road to Mandalay (Lon 
Chaney). Good old-fashioned ex- 
plosives cannot be downed. If you 
take an evil man and bring him 
upon his daughter on the point of 
going bad herself there is bound to 
be drama. Set this story in a Sing- 
apore dive, with yellow and brown 
wickedness all around and the at- 
mosphere is perfect. Particularly 
when Lon Chaney plays the bad 
man with an unsightly cataract on 
one eye. You may not believe but 
you cannot resist. 


Variety (Emil Jannings). Made 
in Germany is a trade mark which 
we learned, ten years ago, to shun. 
It is returning on the most Ameri- 
can of all products, the movie, with 
irresistible authority. Germans 
have made several of the best mo- 
tion pictures in history (The Last 
Laugh, Siegfried) and this latest 
sample is of unfailing excellence. 
It is not a new story, telling as it 
does of the pretty girl, the old 
trapeze artist, and the young 


trapeze artist who weaned away 
her love. It is a magnificent sam- 
ple of the new German treatment, 
which depends chiefly on economy. 
It compels attention through sim- 
plicity. Emil Jannings gives his 
usual masterly performance. 


Up in Mabel’s Room (Marie Pre- 
vost, Harrison Ford). The old 
stage farce which became entangled 
with the police in 1924 has been 
revived, slightly pasteurized, for 
the screen. It is a story of a girl’s 
silk undershirt and how it pursued 
her doggedly through various love 
affairs. It is a farce of the fran- 
tic, door-slamming variety, and 
fairly funny. 


Born to the West (Jack Holt). 
It seems there was a pure sweet 
girl on the eve of a forced mar- 
riage with a wicked gambler of the 
west. In rode Jack Holt from the 
silent hills and smashed the _hor- 
rid plot. Dance halls, handsome 
horses, and mountain grandeur are 
all there. Old style, perhaps, but 
good . enough. 





ART 








Bigger and Better 


The march of progress—-who in 
America dares stand in its way? 
What city in the U. S. dares turn 
savagely upon its boosters crying 
to them: “O foolish Philistines!” 

There is such a city, an ancient 
city founded when the Indians still 
hunted over Murray Hill, and Bos- 
ton Common was indistinguishable 
from the wilderness around. The 
breath of the golden century of 
Spain clings to Santa Fe’s narrow 
streets, walled gardens, soft cath- 
edral chimes. Soft Santa Fe has 
not, as they would say in Miami or 
Los Angeles, “kept pace with the 
march of progress.” It is still an 
old Spanish town. Its population is 
only 7,500 including some progres- 
sive citizens. Recently its Chamber 
of Commerce issued an invitation to 
women leaders to establish a sort 
of Chautauqua to which _ club- 
women from surrounding states 
might come for three months each 
summer. Permanent buildings were 
to be erected, and it was expected 
some 3,000 would annually visit 
there. Merchants were pleased. 

Then the storm broke. Artists 
of many kinds who had gone to 
Santa Fe to make the old city 
their home, residents who had been 
attracted by its ancient beauty, 
rose in protest. “What will hap- 
pen to our fine old town,” they 
asked, “if you bring here a tran- 
sient population half as large as 
that we now have?” 

This was not an isolated cry such 
as now and then rises in other 
towns. It was a tempest which 
echoed through the town’s news- 


papers and received not little press 

support. Only to those who live 

in Santa Fe does the outcome of 

the struggle between the old and 

new directly matter. But it mat- 

ters to the country that there is 

at least one town where such a 

protest finds support, where even 

today a bard rises with a protest 

of the old-fashioned kind—in verse, 

as so many of mankind’s greatest 

protests have been written: 

How can they understand the beauty of 
our city 

Who are not connoisseurs of loveliness? 

For it is not the beauty of gay lights; 

Nor of swift moving crowds; nor quick 
young laughter; 

Nor of shop-thronged streets; nor the sharp 
hard clink of money 

Passing from fist to fist. Rather it is the 
beauty 

Of an old, old woman in a black mantilla; 

Of an old, old woman with unutterable 
wisdom 

Behind her wordless reticence; who lights a 
candle 

In token of prayer before a faded picture 
of the Madonna, Or it is humble beauty— 

A flock of goats tumbling down a slope 

At twilight; or a silent beauty 

Of wine-dark shadows shed on purple 

hills. . . 

Last week Mary Austin, famed 
artistic Santa Fé resident, pro- 
tested in the New Republic against 
the despoilers of her background, 
said that such cultural colonies be- 
longed to the era of William Jen- 
nings Bryan. Many readers agreed 
that Chautauquas like tweeds are 
excellent in an appropriate setting, 
but fail to harmonize with old 
Spanish lace, 


Purchases 


For sale in London: two Rem- 
brandts, one a landscape at £1,550, 
one a portrait of Shah Jehan, one- 
time Emperor of Hindustan at 
£680. Art-man Sir Joseph Duveen 
(TIME, July 5) snatched them, as 
is his habit. Two drawings by Da 
Vinci were taken by Thomas Agnew 
and Sons for £1,560. 


Maladie du Siecle 


Fired with the enthusiasm of his 
fetish, mechanics, Thomas Alva 
Edison recently refused to have his 
portrait painted on the grounds: 
“Everything in this world should 
be done by machinery and measure- 
ment,” and anything made without 
the accuracy of mechanism is “not 
really very good”. This was re- 
ported last week by Sir John Lav- 
ery, fashionable British painter 
who has done Mrs. Edison. 


Looters 


The wind blew cool over a little, 
wrapped head lying on the lawn; 
serpentinely swayed a rope dan- 
gling from above, its lower end 
knotted about the lady’s slender 
alabastine neck. No moon shone 
on that July night last week. 

Police clustered, clamored, un- 
fastened the rope, scampered to the 
gloomy room above in the Detroit 
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Institute of Arts, where a scene 
of crime was revealed. Against 
the open window lay a woman, 
painted by Franz Hals, worth 
$40,000. Torn bodily from its 
place, disappeared, was an early 
Persian-silk animal rug, priceless 
example of its type and period. It, 
as well as the bust of the alabas- 
tine lady below, was the gift 
to the museum of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edsel Ford. 

Next day they had grasped one 
of the felons, tossed the pirate in 
the gaol. He confessed, said that 
he had been hired by a “master 
mind” to steal a half million dollars’ 
worth of the art treasures; his 
employer probably intended to use 
them as models for commercial imi- 
tations. 





MUSIC 


Deficit 


The New York Metropolitan 
Opera House makes a little money. 
True to its tradition,* the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company through 
President Insull last week reported 


on the fiscal year terminating 
April 30: 





Total receipts csesccccr «++61,482,083.00 
Total eXpeNnses esse 1,881,997.28 
Deficit .....00 eorcecccecsesseercse §=—9 99,915.10 


Individual subsidizers were com- 
pelled to put up 80% of their 
$500,000 guarantee. President In- 
sull commented: “.... This will- 
ingness on the part of the citizens 
of Chicago to support financially 
the efforts of the Company is 
greatly appreciated by those who 
are conducting the affairs of the 
Company.” The present season 
being the last under the present 
guarantee arrangement, necessity 
was apparent for new guarantees 
aggregating at least $500,000 an- 
nually if the thirst of the Chi- 
cago opera-goer is to continue to 
be slaked. 


Last year throughout certain 
sections of the country many a 
tired husband left the warmth of 
his hearth to nod at the perform- 
ance of the “Chicago Civic Opera 
Company.” Many a matron fondly 
listened to the strident tones of 
“leading tenors” of the “Chicago 
Civic Opera Company.” Simulta- 
neously with the financial report, 
President Insull announced that 
the genuine Company had never 
been in those particular localities; 
that former ballerinos and chorus- 
men were blossoming forth as 
coloraturas, “leading men”;... 
that precautions had been take 
against repetition of the fraud. 


__ 


*Former Losses: 
1 


192 6600,000 
1922 800,000 
1923 351,718 
1924 (circa) 400,000 
1925 399,275 


MEDICINE 








Gropings 


Last week the American Insti- 
tute of Homeopathy met in 82nd 
annual convention at Philadelphia; 
the American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion in 30th annual convention at 
Louisville, Ky. Famed John D. 
(“Bonesetter’’) Reese of Youngs- 





“BONESETTER” REESE 
Opulent, corpulent 


town, Ohio, was made a “Druid” 
by the American Gorsedd. All are 
groping toward methods of keeping 
humans well, of getting them 
healthy, once diseased. 


Homeopathy. The homeopaths 
still have two medical schools, the 
Hahnemann Medical College of 
Philadelphia and the New York 
Homeopathic Medical College of 
Manhattan. They have _ faculty 
representation at the Universities 
of California and of Michigan and 
at the Boston University School of 
Medicine. Every large city in the 
U. S. has from one to three home- 
opathic hospitals. Some few have 
several. At least 10,000 homeo- 
pathic physicians are still in prac- 
tice, with additional ones coming 
from the few medical schools avail- 
able for their instruction. 

Homeopathy is by no means 
dead in the U. S., but its distinc- 
tions from orthodox therapy are 
fading, both because homeopathy 
has adapted much of the ortho- 
dox technique and because orthodox 
medicine has approximated some of 
the homeopathic ideas. 

Samuel C. F. Hahnemann (1755- 
1843) worked out the principle 
of similars—a large dose of a 
drug gave the same symptoms on 
the healthy human body as did a 
certain disease. Therefore that 


disease and that drug poisoned the 
body similarly. If a minute por- 
tion of the drug were given to 
a patient so diseased, the minute 
portion would stimulate the body 
to resist the disease. 

By “proving,” by testing out on 
healthy humans the whole arma- 
mentarium of drugs, the home- 
opaths worked out a vast array of 
drugs specific for practically every 
disease symptom. 

The regular school of medicine 
rejects the law of similars, but 
approximates it by the current con- 
cept of immunities. Vaccines give 
the symptoms of a disease—mildly. 

President of the Institute of 
Homeopathy is Arthur Whitaker 
Belting, of Trenton, N. J., and the 
president-elect is G. Harlan Wells 
of Elkins, Md. 


Osteopathy, Another group 
groping for methods healing to 
mankind’s ailments are the asteo- 
paths. Like the homeopaths they 
have acquired some current re- 
spect because their students for 
the most part must now get a 
general medical education. They 


must know what the _ regular 
school knows, except materia 
medica, 


For that knowledge of drugs 
they substitute a thorough knowl- 
edge of anatomy and of manipu- 
lation, osteopathic therapy. 

The osteopathic idea is that the 
body will overcome disease of its 
own accord if all its parts are 
functioning normally. Abnormali- 
ties of joints, bones, muscles, ten- 
dons, nerves are “lesions.” The 
osteopath, by finger surgery, 
finger technique, nuger treatment, 


- by a kind of mighty massaging— 


removes these lesions, breaks up 
adhesions, gets lymphatic drain- 
age. 

Regular physicians and surgeons 
recognize the value of such manipu- 
lation, deny that it is as efficacious 
as the osteopaths proclaim. 

R. Gilmour of Sioux City, 


- Iowa, is the recently elected presi- 


dent of the American Osteopathic 
Association. 


Bonesetting. At Youngstown, Ohio, 
where the rivers flow red with 
pigment of Minnesota iron ore 
heaped about the mills, dwells a 
onetime steel worker by the name 
of “Bonesetter’” Reese, a fat and 
opulent man. He is congenially 
accepted in the chateaux of that 
vigorous city, for the onetime mill 
worker is famed wide and far as 
a healer, a mender of broken bones. 

In his youth he puttered at fix- 
ing the dislocated fingers, the 
the bruised ankle bones, the 
wrenched knees of fellows battered 
at their sweaty laborings in the 
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mill. His skill was a bit uncanny, 
for though he had no medical 
training, he patched and repaired 
successfully, became known. 

His deft fingers developed Reese 
into an outstanding and national- 
ly famed expert at rehabilitating 
errant bones. Especially desired 
is he of athletes—precious pro- 
fessionals require the delicate care 
of specialists, hardy amateurs must 
please the alumni regularly—and 
many a sport page luminary has 
hastened to Reese as to a Good 
Samaritan. 

Neither physician nor literatus, 
grey-haired Welshman Reese was 
signaled last week by an organiza- 
tion of U. S. Welshmen, the Amer- 
ican Gorsedd; was ornamented with 
trappings of flower bouquets, white 
robe, an honorary title of “Druid,” 
for his eminence as a practitioner, 
despite the fact that the Gorsedd 
concerns itself not at all with 
medical progression, and is solely 
a literary assembly. 





SCIENCE 





Solid Helium 


Despatches from Holland related 
that a Professor Keesom had solid- 
ified that rare and undemonstrative 
gas, helium, by a process not too 
costly or laborious to be adopted in- 
dustrially. By some ingenious dis- 
covery he had readily reduced the 
gas temperature to very nearly ab- 
solute zero. The significance: solid 
helium, crystalline and transparent 
in glass tubes, would transport far 


more handily than the gaseous 
form. Helium gas is so tenuous 
that it would take comparatively 


few tubes of the solid to fill a diri- 
gible’s bag. 


Eye 

The biggest eye in the world 
winked open and shut last week, 
a finished article. It was a long- 
range camera for the Army air 
service, with a nine-inch lens (the 
largest ever ground for a camera) 
to photograph the earth from an 
altitude of seven miles or so. Ex- 
perts of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany (Rochester, N. Y.) had 
fashioned it, providing also a film 
specially sensitized to record light 
at the infra-red (long wave, dull 
light) end of the spectrum, a film 
taking exposures nine inches square, 
100 exposures to a roll. Lieut. 
George W. Goddard will soon have 
the camera mounted in the rear 
eockpit of his plane, at the flying 
post in Dayton, Ohio, with a heat- 
ing apparatus around it to protect 
it from the 80°-below zero weather 
of 35,000 feet aloft. Then he will 
ascend, take panoramic views 
showing 318 miles of earth at once, 
with little blotches for great cities, 
tiny veins for huge rivers. 


TIME 


Zebroids 


If a passing tourist were ob- 
serving the fauna about the farm- 
stead of Dr. W. E. Hastings near 
Mt. Vernon, Ind., he would be 
aghast. On that pleasant heath 
graze, plow, cavort, eight zebroids, 
heavily boned and muscled as their 
percheron dams, fractious and 
dainty-footed as their wild zebra 
sire. 

Dr. Hastings obtained from Ger- 
many a zebra stallion which he 
bred to white Arabian mares, 
percherons and common _ farm 
mares, the percherons bearing the 
best foals. The offspring resem- 
ble the ordinary mule in their 
deep chests, large necks, strong 
legs, but retain the gaudy stripes 
of their wild African forebears. 

His object was to produce an 
animal that, on minimum food, 
would work harder in hot weather 
than a mule. This he succeeded 
in doing, although the zebroids 
are difficult to break to harness 
However, at six years old, the 
eight zebroids do any farm work 
that horses perform, and can un- 
questionably stand far more heat, 
which is the purpose of the zebra 
strain. The beasts are docile and 
intelligent in harness, but race 
boisterously once loosened in an 
enclosure, showing speed and agil- 
ity in pivoting at corners, rival- 
ing panthers in their ease in 
clearing fences. If the beasts are 
corraled with horses, the horses are, 
in bitter, feudal onslaught, igno- 
miniously vanquished. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has conducted experiments’ in 
zebra hybridization but the result 
was an untamable horse-like ani- 


mal. The achievement of Dr. 
Hastings was’ corroborated by 
Farm and Fireside, which states 


that each zebroid is worth $1000, 


and, when bred for’ market, 
can be produced at a_ lesser 
figure. 





AERONAUTICS 





Paris to Persia 


A flying speck vanished away 
from the aerodrome at Le Bourget, 
outside Paris. They saw it pass 
near Strasbourg. Austrians and 
Hungarians glanced aloft shortly 
after. Dour Serbs eyed its flight 
over their dark mountains. Quar- 
relsome Bulgars and the _ night- 
watchmen of Constantinople heard 
its thin droning and all night it 
sped on over Anatolia, Kurdistan, 
down the Euphrates Valley to meet 
the dawn. At Basra in Irak, where 
the Euphrates, led by the Tigris, 
floods down to the Persian Gulf 
and men are said to have flown 
on magic carpets, the speck finally 
came to earth. Captain Ludovic 
Arrachart and his brother Paul 
then cabled their whereabouts to 
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the French Air Ministry, claiming 
a world’s record non-stop flight of 
2,484 miles in 26% hours. Their 
speck had been a 550-horsepower 
Renault-motored airplane, starting 
with 3% tons of petrol.* 


More Air Mail 


The network of air mail routes 
that is slowly spreading over the 
country, last week stretched out to 
join Boston with New York and 
thus, by relays, with Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco and intermediate offices. 

Whizzing New Englandwards from 
Hadley Field (New _ Brunswick, 
N. J.) the first New York-to-Boston 
plane stopped off with mail for 
Hartford, Conn. Governor Trum- 
bull of Connecticut, chairman of the 
board of the company contracting 
for the new route, left his busy 
desk in the State House to follow 
the mail-carrier to Boston in an- 
other plane, where a trio of Navy 
pilots flew out to meet them. 

Southbound planes left Boston at 
five in the afternoon, reaching Te- 
terboro Airport, N. J., at 7:30, in 
time to catch Chicago-bound night- 
flyers. 

A letter mailed in San Francisco 
can now be delivered in Boston in 
approximately 38 hours; a Boston 
letter will reach Dallas in about 
24 hours. 


“Oh, Forget It” 

Hot afternoons have been at old 
Fort Slocum near New Rochelle, 
N. Y., and another occurred last 
week. Private James Stanley and 
others stripped off their regimentals 
and jumped into Long Island Sound 
from the Fort coal dock. Half way 
over to Glen Island, Stanley’s 
stomach was griped. He flound- 
ered. Ashore some sharp-eyes saw 
him, telephoned the Quartermaster 
for a launch, seized a towel, waved 
at a hovering sea-plane, 

One of Stanley’s comrades 
reached him in the water, but soon 
both were sinking. Toward them 
came then a droning roar, a splash, 
a gliding swish, and strong hands 
reaching down to hold their heads 
above water until a third rescuer, 
the Quartermaster’s launch, sput- 
tered up to take the two gulping, 
gasping privates aboard. 

“Pretty slick work,” hailed one 
of the launch crew. “Better let us 
have your name.... 

“Oh, forget it,” laughed the sea- 
planist, speeding the gently flapping 
propeller of his plane, the Turtle 
II, taxi-ing off, taking the air, head- 
ing across the Sound toward Long 
Island. More than 24 hours elapsed 
before newsgatherers ascertained 
that “the first flying lifesaver” was 
undemonstrative Earl Dodge Osborne 
of College Point, L. I., one of the 
publishers of Aviation (weekly). 





*An air-line non-stop flight was made 
in May, 1928, from Mineola, N. Y., 
to San Diego, Calif., 2,520 miles in 26 
hrs., 50 min., by Lieuts. John A. Mac- 
ready and Oakley Kelly. 
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EDUCATION 








N. E. A. 
It was the 64th annual conven- 
tion of the National Education 


Association, but in such a setting 
as few of the delegates had ever 
seen before. It was in Philadel- 
phia, where stately domes and 
towers of light have risen to com- 
memorate the courage, wisdom and 
virtue of the country’s found- 
ing fathers. 

President Mary McSkimmon of 
Brookline, Mass., greeted the mul- 
titude, some 14,000 of the Asso- 
ciation’s 161,000 membership.* She 
ran up and down the Association’s 
keyboard of aims and ideals, 
sounding the familiar chords with 
great spirit and accuracy. Edu- 
cation had accomplished much in 
the U. S. From coast to coast, 
every 100 miles, were schools full 
of contented children. Child labor 
must stop. There must be a Fed- 
eral Department of Education, the 
appointment of a Secretary of Edu- 
cation in the Cabinet. 

Superintendent William Mc- 
Andrew of Chicago’s schools was 
on hand, full of vim and vigor. 
He most appropriately traced the 
effect of the doctrines of the Decla- 
ration of Independence on the de- 
velopment of the public school 
idea. “Some of us,” said _ he, 
“love to deck ourselves in academic 
confectioneries, but the old breeze 
of American ridicule will save us 
from carrying our mortar boards 
too high... . Do you know of any 
place where rich and poor, black 
and white, clean and dirty, can 
come nearer to equal rights than 
in the American schoolroom?” 

Philadelphia’s superintendent, Dr. 
Edwin C. Broome, ‘took the floor 
to state that the U. S._ school 
had never been so advanced as 
today, that talk of the “good old 
days” was nonsense in educational 
circles, as proved merely by com- 
paring the marks made by pres- 
ent-day pupils with marks made 
by pupils of 1845 on identical tests. 
He deplored the burden laid upon 
the teacher by the legislator, com- 
paring the public school to the pub- 
lic hospital: “Does the _ public 
attempt to decree what surgical in- 
struments and medicine shall be 
used?” (His listeners thought of 
anti-Evolution bills.) “Akin to 
this problem: is that of the benevo- 
lent exploitation of the schools by 
well-meaning but often misguided 
organizations and individuals.” 
(Listeners wondered who or what 
he could mean—super-patriots? 
memorial-builders? pietists?) 

Mellifluous Congressman Upshaw 
of Georgia was not so indefinite in 
his remarks. He flayed the “blight- 
ing” cinema business: “... one 
liquor-drinking scene which defies 
the majesty of our constitutional 
law—one lecherous climax of sex 
appeal which tramples every sacred 


*About 80% are classroom teachers. 


law of God and man, and, alas! 
the teacher’s handiwork of many 
patient years is shattered in one 
fateful and fatal night.” 

W. E. Harkness, vice president 
of the Broadcasting Company of 
America, implied a hopeful alterna- 
tive to cineminiquity: “The child 
in the home can and does tune in 
on any program that is available 
and can absorb many things which 
he would not otherwise hear.” 

Professor William C. Bagley of 
Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, went to the heart of the 
matter: “Mass education, not the 
education of leaders, is the bul- 
wark of democracy!” 

To which statement a remark 
by Principal William A. Wetzel of 
Trenton, N. J., seemed almost a 
contradiction: “Until the school 
is operated on a basis of recogni- 
tion of individual differences it 
will remain what it largely is to- 
day, an institution to educate all 
to a common level of mediocrity.” 

Assistant Superintendent Flora 
Drake of Indianapolis phrased the 
same idea more poetically: “A 
school is a ‘child garden,’ to trans- 
late a German term. An expert 
gardener should know the peculi- 
arities of each species of plant 
he tries to keep growing in his 
garden.” 

U. S. Commissioner of Education 
John J. Tigert discussed the draw- 
backs of democracy: “It is quite 
clear that democracy which has 
breathed so much vitality into the 
schools of the present generation, 
may be carried to the point where 
it will become an evil which can 
be equaled only by the good it has 
accomplished. ...It is a serious 
question in the minds of thought- 
ful men...” 

And so it went, speech after 
speech—Commissioner Augustus O. 
Thomas of Maine urging that school 
children be made “internationally 
minded”; Dr. William Healy, di- 
rector of the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion of Boston, urging ‘mental 
health measures—until the legisla- 
tive assembly of 800 adopted reso- 
lutions for the year. Chief of 
these was an endorsement of the 
Curtis-Reed bill, still pending in 
Congress, providing, not for Fed- 
eral subsidy of education, but for 
putting Education on a _ footing 
equal to Agriculture, Commerce, 
War et al, in the nation’s councils. 
The bill’s backers would seek ap- 
propriations of $1,500,000 per an- 
num to support the Secretary of 
Education, to conduct the pedagogi- 
cal research and advisory work 
now performed by the Bureau of 
Education in the Department of the 
Interior. 

The assembly unanimously 
adopted a report by investigators 
into the lot of the superannuated 


school teacher. What she dreads 
most is a lonely old age. To pro- 
vide “companionship to prevent 











loneliness and grief” the Associa- 
tion will conduct a campaign to 
raise money for teacher homes. 

For the first time in N. E. A. 
history, the delegates took official 
cognizance of sport as a factor 
of modern education. They af- 
firmed their faith in competitive 
athletics, their conviction that it 
must not overshadow scholastics. 

Election. A hot contest,waged 
by badges, buttons and _ posters, 
for the Association presidency be- 
tween supporters of Uel W. Lamkin, 
President of Northwestern — Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ College, and 
of Dr. Francis G. Blair, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Illinois, was won by the 
latter. 


Union Teachers 


“School teachers are as intelligent 
as bricklayers and housewreckers.” 
Therefore, argued John P. Cough- 
lin, Manhattan labor unionite, to 
the already unionized American 
Federation of Teachers meeting in 
New York last week, therefore, 
they should organize. Another of 
his points: “Labor needs a group of 
educators . . . for through them 
we may attain the end of teaching 
in our public schools, the truths 
about the great industrial world. 
- . - Today any fool with a silly 
idea can almost always sell it to 
some board of education and clut- 
ter up the schools with a lot of un- 
essentials.” Only about two score 
unionized teachers heard Mr. 
Coughlin. The teachers’ union is 
not large yet. But their program 
is vigorous. They are against: con- 
struction of schools with more than 
200 pupils capacity and classes of 
more than 30; military training in 
school and college. They are for: 
collective bargaining in fixing teach- 
ers’ salaries; equality between men 
and women teachers; research into 
the nomination, election and ap- 
pointment of boards of education. 


Dartmouth’s Course 


Dartmouth College announced a 
new course—comparative religion. 
Many another college has a similar 
course, often disguised as_ history 
of philosophy, sometimes entitled 
as at Dartmouth. What was strik- 
ing about the Dartmouth an- 
nouncement was the teacher 
designated. He is Dr. S. L. Joshi, 
native of India, graduate of a Mo- 
hammedan- university, post-grad- 
uate student in England, Columbia 
University, Union Theological Semi- 
nary. Lately he has been on the staff 
of the University of Colorado. He 
will instruct Dartmouth men _ in 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Jainism, 
Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christian- 
ity, Islamism, recognizing religion 
asacentral factor in human devel- 
opment, presumably conducting a 
comparative examination with cul- 
tural detachment rare among less 
widely traveled professors. 








Ignorance 
of physical facts 
never brought happiness, 


NLESS there is frank discussion, 

there can be no real enlightenment 
on a subject such as feminine hygiene. 
The recent advances in this branch of 
hygiene have all come about as an 
answer to one existing evil. And that 
is the evil of poisonous antiseptics. Every 
physician and nurse is familiar with the 
effects when delicate tissues come in 
contact with bichloride of mercury or 
the compounds of carbolic acid. Yet 
until lately there was no other recourse 
for fastidious women who demanded 
an efficient and true surgical cleanliness. 


Every woman has reason 
to welcome Zonite 


But no longer need a woman risk the 
effects of dangerous poisons for the pur- 
pose of feminine hygiene. No longer 
need she fear accidental poisoning in 
the home. For now she has Zonite. This 
powerful antiseptic-germicide is a re- 
markable achievement to contemplate. 
Though absolutely non-poisonous, Zo- 
nite is more than forty times as strong 
as peroxide of hydrogen and far more 
powerful than any dilution of carbolic 
acid that can be safely used on the 
human body. 


No wonder, then, that Zonite has been welcomed 
with satisfaction. A powerfulantiseptic which, inits 
many uses, is harmless to human tissue! Dentists 
are using it widely for preventive oral hygiene. 
Suggestion: ask your physician’s opinion of Zonite. 
Send for dainty booklet on feminine hygiene, frank- 
ly written. Zonite Products 
Co., Postum Bldg., 250 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Use Zonite Ointment for burns, 
scratches, sunburn, etc. Also 
as a powerful deodorant in the 
form of a vanishing cream, 


At your druggist’s é: 
bottles, 25c, 50c and $1.00 











ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., 7 ’s Division 
250 Park Ave., New York, NY. = 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or 


booklets checked. L_] Feminine Hygiene 
(J Antiseptics in the Home 
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RELIGION 








Consecration 


Eighteen years ago a pompous 
papal delegate witnessed the laying 
of the cornerstone of the St. Louis 
Cathedral. Last week, following ap- 
propriately the brilliant pageant of 
the Eucharistic Congress, church 
princes, prelates, priests participat- 
ed in the medieval liturgy of con- 
secration. 

Seven o’clock in the morning saw 
8,000 reverent worshipers on Lin- 
dell Boulevard gazing awe-struck 
at the Cathedral’s granite walls, at 
its glistening green dome. The 
massive doors swung open. Came 
forth in stately procession acolytes, 
priests, deacons, followed by Arch- 
bishop Glennon wearing a_ white 
cope and carrying the episcopal 
crozier. Thrice this holy array 
rounded the Cathedral. Thrice the 
Archbishop stopped to knock at the 
church door. The third time it 
opened and the procession désap- 
peared within. There are Catholic 
mysteries not open to the public. 

Promptly at ten o’clock began an- 
other procession from the residence 
of Archbishop Glennon to the Cathe- 
dral for the classic ritual of Pontifi- 
cal High Mass. Robed in their 
most gorgeous vestments, the as- 
semblage of churchmen provoked 
manifestations of devout reverence. 
In front glinted the cross with a 
candle-bearer on each side. Then 
followed, seriatim, colorbearers, re- 
splendent church flags, cherubic al- 
tar boys ranging in size upwards 
like steps, seminarians four abreast 
in black cassocks with white sur- 
plices. Last, preceded by pages 
and surrounded by a retinue of 
priests, marched the scarlet cardi- 
nals,* with purple-clad Prelate Bon- 
zano dispensing blessings upon his 
genuflecting worshipers. 

Said Cardinal Hayes in delivering 
the sermon: “.... This magnificent 
edifice . . . is in very truth ‘a struc- 
tural Te Deum. ... In the early 
centuries it was through the 
preaching of ‘Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified’ that the church drew un- 
der His yoke the legal-minded Ro- 
man, the philosophic Greek and the 
untamed barbarian, teaching them 
to bend the knee at the sacred name 
of Jesus.” 

Dusk saw the centuries-old ritual 
terminated by the Procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 


Witless 


Witless of the Japanese proverb, 
“A grain of rice is riches to a 
starving man,” one Nassib Makar- 
am, leader of Syrian tribesmen, 
rolled in his palm a grain of white 
rice. He, Sheik Nassib Makaram, 
was famed from Damascus. to 
Cairo, was called the calligrapher 
without peer. The letters he could 
form with his sharp-pointed stylus 
were illegible without glasses. He 


*In the procession were: Archbishop 
Glennon; John Cardinal Bonzano, Papal 
Legate; Cardinals von Faulhauber, Primate 
of Germany; O'Donnell, Primate of All 
Ireland; Hayes, of New York. 


would, on this grain of white rice, 
write al-fatiha (the Opening), the 
first sura (chapter) of the Koran.* 
Too he would write the great 
speech of Abu Bekr, the first caliph. 
The words he would write would 
make 150. This he would do, and 
did, for the glory of God and the 
wonder of men. 

Last week in Cairo, one Nured- 
don Bey Mustafa, looked long at 
the grain of white rice with its 
Koranic minutiae, found it a _ per- 
fect symbol of food for the starv- 
ing soul, bought it for $500. 

Neither scribe nor buyer knew 
that in England three and a half 
centuries ago one Peter Balesius 
(1547-1610) had been even more 
skilled in micrography, had writ- 
ten within the circle of an English 
penny the Lord’s’ Prayer, the 
Creed, the Decalogue, two short 
prayers in Latin, his own name, 
motto, day of the month, year of 
the Lord, and reign of the Queen 
(Elizabeth). Nor did any of 
these know that such skill in form- 
ing minute letters is often a sign 
of nervous disease. 


Tour 


Mrs. Annie Besant, expositor of 
theosophy and its virtues, is so 
certain that the “world teacher” 
is soon coming to inhabit the body 
of her Hindu ward, Jiddu Krish- 
namurti, that she is taking the 
young man on tour. Last week 
they were in Paris. They are ex- 
pected in the U. S. next month. 





*This opening sura, the equivalent of 
the Christian Lord’s Prayer, goes: 

In the name of God, the compassionate 
compassioner. 

Praise be to God, the Lord of the 
Worlds, 

the compassionate compassioner, 

the sovereign of the day of judgment. 

Thee do we worship and of Thee do 
we beg assistance. 

Direct us in the right way; 

in the way of those to whom Thou hast 
been QDracious, on whom there is no 
wrath, and who go not astray. 

The sixth verse coincides word for 
word with the 11th line of the 27th 
Psalm. The religious student notes fur- 
ther the agreement of the ideas here with 
Jewish and Christian liturgy. 
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“FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST has 
done wonders for me. I was under 
treatment for indigestion, but nothing 
seemed able to relieve the intense pain. 
A friend of mine called my attention to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. I started to 
take it. Almost immediately I had 
fewer attacks of indigestion. Now I 
am enjoying good health. My skin is 
clear and I feel rested when I wake in 
the morning.” 


Mitprep Harris, Springfield, Mass. 





THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation, 


ZG 


Dividends tn 
Health . + - 


Constipation, skin, and stomach disorders, 
corrected—the reward of invincible energy 
again—through one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and wishes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 


of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfa st and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. N-21, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 


“MY ENTIRE BODY, on ac- 
count of chronic constipation, was 
completely run down. This con- 
dition brought about heartburn, a 
coated tongue, dull eyes, a sallow 
skin blotched with pimples and re- 
current boils, not to mention un- 
due fatigue and headaches. On the 
advice of a specialist in stomach 
and skin diseases, I began to take 
two yeast cakes every day. The 
result: Within five weeks my 
stomach was restored to normal 
working order. Today my body is 
strong, vigorous, and healthful.” 


R. W. Heuser, Philadelphia, Pa. 


\ x . s ae 
SO danas AR AL aa A ARS 


“T SUFFERED from my stomach. I 
had severe headaches and had boils 
and pimples on my face and body that 
were annoying and_ embarrassing. 
Nothing gave permanent relief until 
T used Fleischmann’s Yeast. In about 
three months the headaches had en- 
tirely stopped and the pimples and 
boils had completely disappeared.” 


Mrs. CaruG. Joy, Baltimore, Md. 
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Decadent Demos 


In the great current spectacle 
of U. S. Democracy, the rights of 
life, liberty and happiness may or 
may not be seen as secured to the 
greatest number. But there is one 
privilege, always reserved for the 
tyrannous overlords of previous 
civilizations, which modern Democ- 
racy unquestionably confers upon 
the masses. It is the privilege of 
Decadence. 

Last week the Hearstian tabloid 
sheetlet, the New York Daily 
Mirror, outdid even its pandering 
tabloid rivals, the Daily News and 
Bernarr (“Body Love”) Macfad- 
den’s Graphic, in the nice art of 
tickling the palate of Demos. A 
week before, a hosiery company 
had conducted an ankle contest 
among chorus girls, and the Mirror 
hit upon the idea of a competition 
between othe. parts of girls’ 
bodies. The Mirror delicately chose 
the lips; offered a $100 prize, and 
an understudy’s job in a_ kissy 
revue, for “the prettiest lips in 
America.” For convenience and 
popularity, it was explained that 
entrants might display their labial 
pulchritude by smearing their lips 
with rouge and pressing them upon 
slips of paper in whatever patterns 
seemed most seductive. When these 
slips began pouring in by the 
thousand, the Mirror treated its 
“soul-starved” readers to reproduc- 
tions of the smears. In _ smelly 
lunchrooms, dirty washrooms, ugly 
workrooms, hot bedrooms, thou- 
sands of young females forgot their 
troubles in the decadent thrill of 
examining, preening and compar- 
ing lips. 

When the winner was announced 
—a Manhattan nymph, of course, 
“a dainty little married woman... 
Christine League”—the Mirror pub- 
lished a close-up photograph of 
her provocative cupid-bow orifice 
upraised in “the pose in which 
Christine’s hubby says he likes her 
best.” 


Another offering the Mirror 
made last week was a_ discus- 
sion of what constitutes true beauty 
in the female form. The idea the 
editors tried to get across was that 
“flat flappers” are not desirable, 
that dieting is therefore foolish. 
Voluptuous, well-fleshed women are 
preferable, the article tried to say. 
More or less appropriately, poses 
by Marjorie Rambeau, Lenore UI- 
ric, Gertrude Ederle, Ethel Barry- 
more, Helen Wills were printed 
to illustrate the point. 

The interesting thing was a de- 
tail which used to be unusual for a 
Hearst paper. However vulgar his 
aims and_ practices, Publisher 
Hearst never used to be accused, 
even by his most nauseated critics, 
of hiring writers ignorant of the 
English language. Yet in _ this 
article some Hearstling had com- 


mitted a ludicrous blunder. The 

headline read and the text reiter- 

ated: 

“THE REAL BEAUTIES HAVE 
FULSOME FIGURES.” 


As every one knows “fulsome” 
means “offensive from excess of 
praise; hence coarse, indelicate.” 

Publisher Hearst’s descent from 
the newspaper to the tabloid, from 
pardonable news-sensation to illit- 
eracy, occurred in 1924 when he 
established the Mirror to compete 


with the Patterson-McCormick 
Daily News. 
McCormick 


The McCormick family of Chi- 
cago has easily furnished its fel- 
low countrymen with its fair share 
of daily news. In fact the public 
is inclined to let the McCormicks 
off now, let them out of the head- 
lines summa cum laude. The Me- 
Cormicks are wealthy, accom- 
plished, beneficent, but their special 
talents and proclivities are by now 
all cataloged. There is not much 
news left in them. 

Yet last week newsgatherers found 
it necessary to invade the Mc- 
Cormick privacy just once more. 
Mrs. Cyrus Jr. had done a thing 
that is almost never done. She 
had sent her dapper secretary into 
the Manhattan terminal of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to order her 
a special train to Chicago, a fast 
one, to leave at once, immediately. 
The railroad was astonished, but 
efficient none the less. A very fast 
train whisked Mrs. Cyrus Jr. to 
Chicago in the record time of 16 
hours, 55 minutes. Mrs. Cyrus Jr., 
or her husband, paid $7,037 for the 
ride. Mrs. McCormick, the only 
passenger, traveled with a_ full 
train crew. She tipped the Pullman 
conductor $50, the porter $30, a 
passenger agent $50. And _ that 
was all there was to that, except 
that a lone lady seldom hires a 
special train, as she would a taxi- 
cab, and the newspapers simply 
had to tell about it. There must 
be some mysterious attraction in 
Chicago to necessitate such a ges- 
ture. No, said the McCormicks, 
there was nothing mysterious at 
all; no illness, marriage, divorce, 
or other sensation. It was a private 
matter. 

Of course the newspapers found 
out in the end. They usually do. 
Mrs. Cyrus Jr.—ardent Christian 
Scientist—had wanted to reach 
Chicago for an international con- 
vention of Christian Scientists. No, 
objected Christian Scientists, that 
was not it. Mrs. Cyrus Jr. had 
wanted to, and did, attend the an- 
nual meeting of a body called the 
Bicknell Young* Students’ Asso- 
ciation. 


*Bicknell Young is a Christian Science 
lecturer and _ teacher. 


“Oh, well,” thought the public} 
“What’s the difference? It was a 
great train ride. Let those poor 
McCormicks be.” 


a e 
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Conkling 


Roscoe Platt Conkling—for three 
weeks every scandal-nosing news 
cub has leered as he mouthed that 
name. Mr. Conkling is a roving 
gas engineer who plays the violin. 
Mrs. Sidney Erskine Brewster, 

etite and 26, did not guard the 
etters he wrote her with discre- 
tion. Mr. Brewster, 29, was an 
aviator, Manhattan scion, grew not 
to perceive the jest, killed his wife 
as she was dressing for dinner clad 
only in her chemise, killed himself. 
What editor or printer’s devil in 
the U. S. does not know that? 

But what editor asked: “Who is 
Roscoe Platt Conkling? A _ de- 
scendant of 19th Century Manhat- 
tan Republican Boss Roscoe Conk- 
ling? A namesake of Roscoe’s voter- 
bludgeoning henchman, Thomas C. 
Platt?” 

In a jazzed age no news hound 
delved through the reference 
“morgue” of his paper to turn up 
the great story of Conkling, Platt, 
Garfield and James G. Blaine. 
But for the tangled interplay of 
their rapier politics Garfield would 
never have been President, nor 
would the name of Blaine awaken 
potent memories. Yet, instead of 
recalling to their readers the late 
and great, many an editor slapped 
jJown amid his scareheads a (faked) 
picture of Mrs. Brewster in her 
chemise. 

The facts are that old Roscoe 
Conkling had no issue. Gas Engi- 
neer-Violinist Conkling is the son 
of B. F. (“Dry Feet”) Conkling, 
the engineer who abandoned the 
sinking General Slocum “without 
getting his feet wet,” when she 
sank with 1000 casualties in the 
East River, Manhattan (1904). He 
is likewise onetime husband of 
Grace Hazard Conkling, poetess-in- 
waiting to the Manhattan column 
of Franklin P. Adams (famed as 
“F, P. A.”); father to adolescent 
Poetess Hilda Conkling. 





MILESTONES 





Engaged. John Macrae Jr., eld- 
est son of the president of E. P. 
Dutton & Co. (big, perhaps biggest 
U. S. book publisher); to Anne 
Hinton of Manhattan. 


Engaged. Pola Negri and Ru- 
dolph Valentino, cinema darlings, 
according to Mme. Eleanora Cha- 
lupec, mother of Miss Negri. 


Eloped. Ruby Nellie Cole, 17, 
blind, with William Glaser, 18, also 


blind. They were married in Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. Russell Springer, 


| 
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RELIABILITY 
Counts 


ROBABLY no other industry makes more 

strenuous demands on the telephone than rail- 
ways. The absolute necessity for speed and accuracy 
in relaying information from point to point is un- 
compromising—trains must be run, and safety main- 
tained, though blizzards bar the way, and wires sag 
beneath the weight of ice! In such emergencies, 
when the increased traffic would seriously impair 
ordinary telephone service, P-A-X rises to the 
occasion, functioning perfectly, and with a minimum 
of attention. 


This sturdy reliability—this power to handle, in an 
emergency, two or even three times the normal 
number of calls, without human aid—accounts for 
the adoption of P-A-X by practically every railway 
in America, besides more than 2000 firms in all lines 
of business, both here and abroad, 


~Count on 











The P-A-X Dial 


Wherever you see the P-A-X 
dial, you may know the service 
is as quick and accurate as the 
most modern telephone engi- 
neering can make it. It stands 
for everything that is most 
modern and efficient in inte- 
rior communication. 


SRONCER 
Geen 
C00 \ , 
Attomatté 
The P-A-X is, fundamentally, a private auto- 
matic telephone exchange built of the same 
Strowger type of automatic telephone equip- 
ment being so widely adopted for city service. 
The P-A-X may be furnished to include and 
co-ordinate such services as code call, confer- 
ence, executive’s priority, emergency alarm, etc., 
to meet individual needs, 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone In Use the World Over. 
Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. Branch Offices in all principal cities. 
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Cruises Supreme 1927 


A New Way 


Around anOld World! 


Different from any voyage hitherto 
known. Epoch-making in the his- 
tory of Educational and Pleasure 
travel. A rare opportunity to view 
the World from new angles, its 
color and variety, its strange life 
and stranger beauty. In a ship of 
luxury and desirable friendships, 
this cruise renders Travel an 
income-bearing investment 
through life. 


The South Sea Islands, New 
Zealand, Tasmania,Australia, 
the East Indies, Ceylon, South 
and: East Africa and South 
America—a major voyage of 
unceasing interest. 


The famous Cunard Cruise Ship 


FRANCONIA 
has again been chartered 


Sailing from New York Jan. 12, 1927 
from Los cAngeles, Jan. 28, 1927 


, Returning to New York, June 2, 1927 


; 
c 
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Che Mediterranean 


The White Star Liner 


HOMERIC 
“The Ship of Splendor“ 


Sailing from New York, Jan. 22,1927 
Returning March 30, 1927 


A voyage of great comfort and 
charm on one of the largest, 
most luxurious ships in the World. 
Famous for its exquisite cuisine 
and ship service. Under direct 
Cook management —~an organiza- 
tion unmatched in efficiency and 
unflaqging courtesy. 
The itinerary covers: 
Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, La Goulette (‘Tunis), 
Naples, Athens(Phaleron Bay), 
Chanak Kalesi, Constanti- 
nople, Haifa, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Palermo, 
Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar, 
Southampton, New York. 
Many shore excursions of intense 
interest. A long stay in Egypt. the 
Holy Land and elsewhere. Stop- 
over privileges in Europe 


THOS. COOK & sOn 


NEW yORK 
585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles oronto 
Montreal Vancouver 
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19, who can see with one eye, aided 
them, financed their trip. 


Married. Maurice G. (“Red’’) 
Robinson, eloquent Wabash College 
orator on “The Eleventh Command- 
ment” (TIME, May 17); to Harriet 
Harding. 


Married. Margaret Thayer, 
daughter of the Headmaster of St. 
Marks School (Southboro, Mass.), 
to John Richard Suydam Jr., an 
instructor in the school chapel. 


Married. Cyril E. Kissane, city 
editor of the Wall Street Journal, 
to Claire Dreyfoos. Last summer 
Mr. Kissane lost his wallet, received 
a dainty card, called at indicated 
address, recovered his treasure, met 
his bride to be. 


Married. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
grandson of the late famed Sena- 
tor, to Miss Emily Sears. The cere- 
mony was performed by Bishop 
William Lawrence of Boston. John 
Davis Lodge, brother of the bride- 
groom, was best man. 


Married. Ethel and Mary Howe, 
descendants of General Howe, 
British commander during’ the 
American Revolution; to Lieuten- 
ants R. C. Smith and James Van 
Horne, graduates of this year’s 
class at West Point. 


Divorced. Col. Roger  Piccio, 
Mussolini’s Minister of Aviation, 
by Loranda Batchelder of Chicago. 
Another member of the Mussolini 
cabinet had just married a U. S. 
songstress (TIME, July 5). 


Died. Mr. and Mrs. John C, 
Dawson (of Chicago) and four 
Europeans, in airplane crash at 
Rossaupt, Czechoslovakia. Mr. 
Dawson was a lieutenant in the 


aviation during the War. 


Died. Douglas Boyd, 67, ferry- 
boat engineer who had crossed the 
Hudson river 400,000 times in 38 
years of service; at Beacon, N. Y., 
of blood poisoning. 


Died. Philio Emile Coué, 71, 
famed as the French druggist 
whose’ auto-suggestion ministra- 
tions wrought “miracles” among 


the 
France, 


sickly, crippled, enervated, in 
England, U. S. 

In 1923 and 1924, in Manhattan 
Coué held clinics, murmured, “Ca 
passe, ca passe!” and gathered up 
the dollars and discarded crutches, 
heard stutterers talk fluently, noted 
Couéism turn fad, society women 
form Coué clubs. ' Later they spon- 
sored Mah Jong, talked of East 
Wind, not “Every day, in every 
way, I am getting better and bet- 
ter.’ 


Died. Sir amet Tuck, 72, orig- 
inator of Christmas cards and pic- 
ture postcards; at London. 
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Read TIME from cover to cover, 
omitting, this page. Return to 
this page, quiz yourself. He 
who correctly answers 16 or more 
of the questions, does well. 


1) What national American 
election will be held next Septem- 
ber? (P. 12.) 


2) What did a Hearstling mean 
when he said “Real beauties have 
fulsome figures”? (P, 22.) 


3) How many hours from San 
Francisco to Boston by air-mail? 
(P. 19.) 

4) What hotel harbored last week 
two reigning -_ two deposed mon- 
archs? (P. 14.) 


5) What, according to Congress- 


man (“Uproar” ) Upshaw shatters 
the teacher’s handiwork in one 
fatal and fatal night? (P. 18.) 


6) Name a Negro artist whom 
Negroes rank with Sargent. (P. 9.) 


7) Who 
tallest 
(P. 28.) 


is going to build the 
building in the world? 


8) In what place gyrates J. J. 
(“Jumping Jack”) Jones? (P. 11.) 


9) To whous will the Pope send 
ten thin monks? si 14,) 


10) What statesman owns 200,- 
000 shares in a great iron manu- 
factory? (P. 11.) 


11) What kind of mare bears the 
best zebroid foals? (P. 19.) 


12) What Governor granted pa- 
role to a cold-blooded rum-running 
murderer? (P. 9.) 


13) What substance is so tenuous 
that a few tubes of it would fill 
a dirigible? nae ad 


14) Who sat up nights with the 
Volstead Act? (P. 8.) 

15) What does J. P. Coogan’s 
grandfather eat for breakfast? 
(P. 28.) 


16) Who is the new lightweight 
boxing —" wi 25.) 


17) What Sanam character 
was made a “Druid”? (P. 17.) 


18) What is the first line of the 
Koran? (P, 20.) 
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19) What U. S. bank has most 
depositors? (P. 28.) 
What, perhaps, is 
Elba? (P. 18.) 


20) 
Krim’s 
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F YOU could have the joys 
I of seeing theworld, without 
leaving the comfort of your 
home; if you could have all 
your whims catered to, your 
desires anticipated—If? There 
is no if! You can. Right aboard 
the Belgenland. Her service has 
been brought to sucha peak of 
perfection, her appointments 
so skilfully chosen, that no 
home could be more thor- 
oughly delightful. 


This great transatlantic liner, 
the largest ever to circle the 
globe, sails westward from New 
York Dec. 14, Los Angeles Dec. 
30, San Francisco Jan. 2. Re- 
turns to New York Apr. 24. 


Sixty fascinating cities, in fourteen 
lands. Each at its brightest, love- 
liest season. Panama, Hawaii, 
Japan, China, Java, India, Egypt, 
France, Italy. 


For detailed information address 
Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, 
New York; American Express 
Company, 65 Broadway, New 
York, or other offices or agencies 
of either company. 
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Intercollegians 


G. Fred Lamprecht, giant blond 
tackle of Tulane University’s noted 
football team, last week at the 
Merion Cricket Club duplicated the 
record of Dexter Cummings by 
winning the intercollegiate golf 
championship for the second suc- 
cessive year. 

Spectators applauded when Lam- 
precht stopped Paul Haviland of 
Yale in the morning round by a 
putt for a 2 on the 13th. Some 
spectators were amazed when Havi- 
land was eliminated in the after- 
noon round by a putt for a 2 on 
the 18th. Other blasé watchers re- 
called that last year at Montclair 
Lamprecht defeated Jack Westland 
of Washington University 9-7 by 
means of three consecutive 34’s. 


That same hot day saw another 
title retained at Merion. Edward 
G. Chandler of the University of 
California captured the _ intercol- 
legiate tennis crown for the second 
consecutive year by defeating 
Cranston Holman of Leland Stan- 
ford University, 6-0, 6-1, 6-8, 6-1. 


At Wimbledon 


In past years, the correspondents 
sent to cover the Wimbledon tour- 
nament for the U. S. press have 
never failed to mention the women 
who were competing there. After a 
two-column story about some match 
in the men’s singles, there would 
be a sentence or two mentioning a 
“taut white skirt” and, perhaps, 
tucked under one of Tilden’s feet. 
a picture of Kitty McKane, Brit- 
ish champion in 1924. Miss 
McKane is now, resolutely, Mrs. 
Godfree, and this year’ her 
picture was at the top of every 
spread. Over the shadows of 
Helen Wills (scratched), of Suzanne 
Lenglen (retired), of Molla Mallory 
(beaten), she stepped forward to 
win the “Women’s Wimbledon.” 

The girl she defeated in the 
finals was Lilli de Alvarez, grace- 
ful, excitable, spectacular. Disre- 
garding the convention which calls 
upon the virgin daughters of Spain 
to spend their evenings peeping 
from a _ barred window at the 
cloaked shape of a lover in the 
doorway opposite, Senorita Alvarez 
managed to make herself the most 
competent female stroke-player in 
the world, not excepting Lenglen. 
But the perfect execution of strokes 
does not necessarily mean matches 
won, and the play of Senorita Al- 
varez is always more thrilling than 
dependable. She will sacrifice many 
errors for an ace, she would 
rather lose with a gesture than win 
with a lob, and so it fell out that 
her match with steady Mrs. God- 
free went in waves. First Mrs. 
Godfree won a set, then the Sefor- 
ita, with blazing eyes and a hail of 
placements, took the second. She 
was tired after that; she would 
not start for a ball unless she 
thought she could kill it; stroke 


by stroke Mrs. Godfree gathered 
in the championship of England. 

Elizabeth Ryan and Mary K. 
Browne beat Mrs. Godfree and 
Evelyn Colyer in the doubles. Sup- 
ported by her able husband, Mrs. 
Godfree marched over Howard 
Kinsey and Miss Browne in straight 
sets. 

Correspondents remembered to 
mention the men who competed in 
the tournament. Jean Borotra of 
France won the singles, sweeping 
past Howard Kinsey. Paired with 
Richards, Kinsey lost the doubles to 
Jacques Brugnon and Henri Cochet, 
champion of France, 5-7, 6-4, 3-6, 
2-6. Richards played very badly. 
Both he and Kinsey showed a 
tendency, indeed, a habit, to serve 
double faults and to volley from 
the service line. 


Fisticuffs 


Last week there were two cham- 
pionship fights—one won by the 
challenger, the other by the cham- 
pion. 

Featherweight. In Hartford, Conn., 
a small ugly Jew, Louis (“Kid’’) 
Kaplan, champion, struck a small 
ugly Latin, Robert Garcia, chal- 
lenger, in the ribs with his fist and 
knocked him down. The Italian 
got up. Kaplan administered a 
long left hook. The Italian fell 
down, got up. Kaplan applied an- 
other left to the body. The Italian 
fell down. It was obvious that he 
could rise no more, but at that 
instant the loud and insistent ring- 
ing of a bell informed his _ sup- 
porters that the round was over and 
that it behooved them to purvey 
their battered advocate to his cor- 
ner. In the ninth round Kaplan 
knocked him down three times, and 
once more in the tenth. The ref- 
eree, seeing that Garcia was al- 
ready rising on one knee to go in 
search of further injury, stopped 
the bout. 

Lightweight. When , Benjamin 
Leonard, nonpareil of lightweights, 
retired from the ring at the top 
of his hour, the successor to his 
crown proved ultimately to be 
Rocky Kansas, of Buffalo. This 
Kansas, whose real name was left 
behind in some alley of his white 
boyhood, is a scarred workman, 35 
years old, who has devoted approxi- 
mately two-thirds of his life to the 
trade of fistic war. He is not beau- 
tiful. He is not agile. He is not 
even particularly strong, but long 
hours spent in the practice of his 
profession have given this virtue: 
he is hard to hurt. He absorbs, 
without feeling them, blows that 
would decimate an ordinary citizen. 
He was not afraid of little Samuel 
Mandell, a street-shiek of 22 with 
oiled hair and a nice smile, who 
confronted him in a rainy ball park 
in Chicago last week. Mandell 
kept popping left jabs into his face; 
even a very ordinary citizen could 
have hit harder than that, and 
Kansas smiled his rocky smile. Yet, 
after he had endured ten rounds of 
slapping and cuffing, waiting for a 
chance to land a real blow, the 
referee gave the bout, the cham- 
pionship, to Samuel Mandell. 
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PACIFIC COAST 











RITISH COLUM 
& PUGET SOUND 
Mount Rainier 
Vancouver Island 
Sailing 
Salmon Fishing 
Motoring 












OREGON 
Crater Lake 
Columbia River 
Highway 
Oregon Caves 
Trout Fishing 
Mountains 






CALIFORNIA 
Yosemite 
Lake Tahoe 
Mz. Shasta 
San Francisco 















CALIFORNIA 
Beaches 
Missions 
Orange Groves 
Rim o the World 
Catalina 


HAWAIL 
View the Volcano in Safety * Golf « Surfboarding 
Outrigger Canoeing 

Snow-capped mountains and yucca-studdea 
deserts; fishing—rea/ fishing—for trout and 
salmon and tuna; motoring over endless miles 
of paved highways through orange orchards, 
avenues of palms and cedar-fragrant forests ; 
bathing at glorious sunny beaches. Golf on links 
by the sea today—mile-high tomorrow! 

And Hawan—-scenic climax of this perfect 
holiday —is only five or six days beyond. Sail di- 
rect from San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattleor 
Vancouver. Come back by another route if you 
like, $300 or $400 additional will cover every 
expense of round trip from the coast, including 
hotcis, a visit to Kilauea Volcano, amusements 


and sightseeing. Write for all booklets. 


TOURIST BUREAU 


226 McCann Buitpine, San Francisco, Carre. 
354 FoRT STREET, HONOLULU, HAWAN, U.S.A, 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Exuberance 


Harassed New York Stock Ex- 
change officials gaze with pain at 
immoderate members who throw 
miles of ticker tape to the four 





JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN 
His firm had small chance 


winds each time some_ escorted 
bigwig proceeds triumphantly 
through the financial district. 

Last week a youth of 24 and an- 
other youth of 35 were the cause 
of most emphatic immoderation: 
Robert Tyre Jones of Georgia, 
Richard Evelyn Byrd of Virginie. 

Jones. To meet the American 
Amateur and British Open Cham- 
pion homecoming on the Aquitania, 
were, besides the immediate Jones 
family, Judge Will Gunn (father of 
Watts Gunn, Jones’ able protégé) ; 
Major John S. Cohen, editor of the 
Atlanta Journal; Charles T. Nun- 
nally (the “candy of the South’); 
many another famed Georgian. 

Byrd. A few short years ago 
Richard E. Byrd through lack of 
funds failed to secure a Stock Ex- 
change seat. Last week he lunched 
as guest of honor at the Stock Ex- 
change Club. Said he: ‘Let me 
congratulate .you men of Wall 
Street, for I consider every one 
of you an empire builder.” Leav- 
ing, he sauntered to the offices of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. at 23 Wall 
Street, stepped into a _ carpeted 
elevator, was whisked up to the 
sanctum. 

“Do you think,” quizzed J. P. 
Morgan, “that the Morgan firm 
has a chance to secure any avail- 
able business in the polar regions?” 

Commander Byrd smiled. “Well, 
now, Mr. Morgan,” said he, “money 
doesn’t mean a thing to the Eski- 
mos. You couldn’t give them a 
$100 bill, but they would give any- 
thing for a pretty bead.” 


General Motors 


President A. P. Sloan Jr. of 
General Motors last week told his 
stockholders that the corporation 
will immediately spend $40,000,000 
as follows: 

Chevrolet gets $8,000,000 to ex- 
pand its plant. Now it is losing 
trade from inability to supply de- 
mand. 

Oakland-Pontiac gets $5,000,000 
for new construction at Pontiac, 
Mich. The 6-cylinder Pontiac, mar- 
keted for the first time this year, 
proved popular. 

Buick, the sturdy prop of 
G. M. C., needs a body plant at 
Flint, Mich.; gets $5,000,000. 

Frigidaire mechanical refrigera- 
tors promise to sell at 2,000 daily, 
which warrants the expentiture of 
$12,000,000 on Delco-Light Co. 
plants at Dayton, Ohio. 

Drivurself. By establishing the 
Hertz Drivurself Corp.( subsid- 
iary of G. M. C.’s Yellow Truck & 
Coach Mfg. Co.) to rent motors to 
the public, G. M. C. becomes an 
enormous (and profit-making) con- 
sumer of its own cars and acces- 
sories. The idea deserves the $10,- 
000,000 investment. 


. 7 . 


Stock Market. Last week G. M.C. 
common turned over 386,100 shares 
on the Manhattan Stock Exchange,* 
reached its record high of 149%. 
President Sloan’s’ statement to 
stockholders had less to do with 
the situation than the facts that 
G. M. C.’s earnings for the first 
quarter of this year were $38,733,- 
942 ($7.50 a share) and that for 
the first half they are estimated at 
$87,730,000 ($17 a share). 


Florida 


The business recession in Florida 
became*serious last week. Several 
banks failed. 

West Palm Beach. The Com- 
mercial Bank & Trust Co. closed 
its doors, thereby stirring up a 
run against the Palm Beach Bank 
& Trust Co. It closed also. But 





*Other common stocks of vast turnovers 
last week: . S. Steel, 600,700 shares; 
Willys-Overland, 473,300; Standard Oil of 
California, 214,500. 





LEARN A 
LANGUAGE &y 


This Summer 2/ 


as you would if living 
abroad—by actually= 
hearing it spoken, on 
wonderfully clear, en- “s 
tertaining Cortina » 





records. Vo, S 

Surprise your friends in the fF. x 
fall. Knowing a foreign GERMAS 
language is the mark of Established 1882 


man or woman who speaks the language. 


describes this famous method. Send for it tocay. 








culture as well as a key to financial success. Fine 
positions in foreign lands are open to the American 


The whole family can learn at once. Free booklet T. E 


CORTINA, 105 West 40th St., New York City 
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the other six banks of the city 
met all demands. Merchants 
strengthened the bank situation by 
guaranteeing their employes’ de- 
posits. 

Miami. Four’ suburban banks 
closed, each with deposits approx- 
imating $1,000,000; Bank of Coco- 
nut Grove (capital $25,000), Bank 
of Buena Vista (capital $50,000), 
Bank of Little River (capital 
$20,000), Bank of Dania (capital 
$30,000). Low capitalization against 
the vast deposits accepted was one 
important cause of this banking 
frailty. But President George 
Romfph of the Miami Clearing 
House Association blames the situa- 
tion on outside control and loans 
on outside paper. 

Three banks in the Miami neigh- 
borhood withstood serious runs dur- 
ing the week: Bank of Hollywood, 
Bank of Allapattah, Bank of Hia- 
leah. 

Boca Raton. Thomas Coleman 
du Pont, Jesse Livermore and a 
few others equally as prominent 
recently resigned from the direc- 
torate of Architect Addison Miz- 
ner’s 16,000-acre, $40,000,000 project 
here. Lot buyers owed $21,000,000. 
Creditors have sought to force a 


receivership. 
Floranada. This allotment close 
to Fort Lauderdale commenced 


with much touting of wealthy and 
noble names, frankly used as bait 
for social climbers. It quickly be- 
came an $8,000,000 fiasco with the 
owners of the alluring names 
scurrying from the noisome, un- 
profitable affair. 

Manhattan. Here 500 owners of 
Florida property banded into the 
Florida Property Owners Associa- 
tion to combat false propaganda 
against Florida, to concentrate in- 
formation about their land troubles; 
above all to manage somehow to 
get extensions on their mortgages 
and reductions on their interest 
rates. 


Bonuses 


That sweetening of labor which 
is a salary bonus sifted unexpected- 
ly and in unusual ways upon three 
working groups last week. 

In Manhattan, each employe of the 
First National Bank discovered one 
morning a novel mid-year gift, an 
unexpected bonus equal to his en- 
tire year’s salary. At the end of 
a year every bank employe expects 
some kind of bonus. It is his wage 
gamble against usually meagre sal- 
aries. This bonus was different. 
It was the personal gift of the 
bank’s board chairman, George 
Fisher Baker, to 148 clerks and 
junior officers; It approximated 
$350,000, repeated a similar dona- 
tion Mr. Baker had made in 1910, 
upon his 70th birthday. This time 
there seemed no especial occasion, 
unless to denote his going on a 
European vacation in this, his 86th* 
year or to mark his 68rd year with 
the bank, on July 25. 

At Rochester, N. Y., 13,269 em- 
ployes of the Eastman Kodak Co., 





*His financial compeer, John Davison 
gama Sr., was 87 years old last 
week. : 





‘received $2,786,165 in one broad 


bonus—more than $200 each. 

At Luling, a small oil town of 
south central Texas, on an upper 
fork of the Guadalupe river, there 
was a wild rush to buy new auto- 
mobiles. The United North & South 
Oil Co. of the locality had just 
been sold for $12,100,000, of which 
its Promoter Edgar B. Davis was 
giving away in bonuses $2,000,000. 
Some individuals received as much 
as $200,000 each. 


Notes 


Stock Sales. During the first half 
year of 1926 Manhattan Stock Ex- 
change men traded 224,928,600 
shares, a daily average of 1,509,587. 
This is a record. 


Maddening Steel. Speculators are 
puzzled in their attitudes toward 
the common stock of U. S. Steel. 
Many are certain that Judge Gary 
will resign and permit a stock divi- 
dend (TIME, July 5). Many think 
a 40% stock dividend will be de- 
clared. Others premise that the 
$100 par common stock will be 
doubled and put on a 4% or 5% 
dividend basis (the present rate is 
7%). Still others suppose that the 
directors will issue a special cash 
dividend of $5 a share this very 
month. Meanwhile the real busi- 
ness of the U. S. Steel Corp. con- 
tinues at a rate unusually high for 
July—around 80% of capacity. 
The whole steel industry produced 
more than 24,000,000 tons the past 


Style Plus Comfort 
in a Straw Hat 


OMPARE the ease of 
C the Knox “Com- 
fit’”* with the obstinate 
stiffness of the ordinary 
straw hat. You'll salute 
the label of Knox as a 
true guide to comfort as 
well as to perfect style. 


$6 to $10 
Other Straws $5and More 


Where the brim touches your 
head rows of flexible straw braid 
give the patented ‘‘Comfit’’ the 
ease of your old fishing felt. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 
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Strange people, colorful surroundings, the quaint customs of Old China 


A Millionaire’s Trip at$11.37 per day 


Meals, berths and transportation included. Round the World with calls at 
22 ports in 14 countries. Luxurious first cabin accommodations aboard a 
palatial President Liner. Optional stopovers. Write for additional details. 


Vistr Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Feypt Italy, France, 


Boston, New York, Havana, the Panama Canal, Los Angeles an 


San Francisco. 


110 glorious days—with several hours at each port for sightseeing. 


“TI enjoyed a wonderful trip on the Dollar 
Liner ‘President Harrison.’ Best steamer and 
service I have ever seen,’’ wrote Roy Carruth- 
ers, Managing-Director of the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. Great liners, broad of beam, 
steadyand comfortable. Everyroomis outside. 
The appointments are luxurious. Thecuisine 
is praised by the most critical world travelers. 
Service is personal, courteous. One of these 
President Liners sails every Saturday from San 


Francisco (every two weeks from Boston and 
New York). $11.37 per day per person pro- 
vides fine accommodations plus a lifetime 
travel experience. 


Go now. Reserve your accommodations. 
Let us help you with your plans. Callonany 
ticket or tourist agent or communicate with 
one of our offices. But also send the coupon 
for literature covering this finest of all trips. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mr. Hugh Mackenzie, G.P.A 


Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco 
7 


Dollar Steamship Line, Dept. 206, Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 


Please send me illustrated booklet about your Round the World services 


Name. 


De 


State 
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N? matter where you live, the purchase of Smith 
| Bonds is made simple for you by an organization 
equipped to serve you efficiently by mail. The First 
Mortgage Bonds sold by The F. H. Smith Company 


are owned now by investors in 48 states, and in 33 
countries and territories abroad. 

The principal reasons for this widespread ownership 
of Smith Bonds are these: 

1 Each issue of Smith Bonds is protected by safe- 

* guards that have resulted in our record of no loss 

to any investor in 53 years. 

2 The interest rate on Smith Bonds always is the 
a highest consistent with our standards of safety. 
( urrent offerings, paying 634% and 7%, are availa- 
ble in $1,000, $500 and $100 denominations and in 

maturities from 2 to 10 years. 


Send your name and address on the form below for our 
booklets, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE F_H. Situ Co. 


Founded 1873 
wo Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C, 
Philadelphia 582 Fifth Ave., NewYork 14 inneapolis 
NO LOSS.TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
° 84-Q 





Patrick Henry said: ‘‘Give 
me Liberty or give me 
Death!”’ 


Modern Americans ask 
for TIME. 


(See coupon on Page 2.) 


Brainy. Diet. 


“Fat, oil, butter, cream and eggs certainly caused my 
catarrh and deafness, but your dict of lean meats, green 
vegetables, fruits, etc., restored me in a few weeks, M 
brain power and complexion improved tremendously, and 
succeeded financially.’’ Educational Booklet 10c. BRINKLER 
SCHOOL OF EATING, Dept.§4.D 1314 West 72nd St., New York. 
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six months, is scheduled to produce 
the like quantity the next six. For 
both this prosperity and the mad- 
dening promise of the never divid- 
ed surplus, U. S. Steel common 
stock reached its highest recorded 
price last week—$144.50 a share. 
Nor was there an immediate re- 
action when George Fisher Baker, 
highly potent director of the cor- 
poration said last week: “I do 
not take any stock in the rumors 
that the shares of the Steel Cor- 
poration will be split and put on a 
$4 or $5 basis.” 


Ryan. Governors of an_insti- 
tution the joint resources of which 
total one billion dollars, the 
Board of Directors of the 
National City Bank of New 
York, last week sat in solemn con- 
clave. The roster of the world’s 
most potent bank includes the 
names of Capitalist N. F. Brady, 
Shipper P. A. S. Franklin, Soap 
Man W. C. Procter, besides many 
another bigwig. To this array was 
added the name of John D. Ryan, 
Chairman of the Board of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company, 
miner, friend of trusts, “combina- 
tions,” high finance. 

Two other famed Ryans: 

Alan A. Ryan, who in February 
1920 secured a corner on Stutz 
shares, only to have them left on 
his hands without a market when 
the stock was stricken from the 
New York Stock Exchange list. 

Thomas Fortune Ryan, noted 
Chicago and New York street rail- 
way promoter, daring purchaser of 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of U, S. in 1905, 


Book of Detroit. Last week 
J. B. Book Jr., began another of 
his enormous Detroit buildings. He 
already has the Book-Cadillac Hotel 
and the Book Building. The new 
one, to be called Book Tower, will 
be the tallest structure in the 
world—81 stories, 873 ft. 


Quaker Oats. Dropsical watch- 
men have long importuned like un- 
fortunates to avail themselves of 
some favored herb. Recently, per- 
fumes, automobiles, Florida resorts 
advertised as among their purchas- 
ers New York and Philadelphia 
blue-bloods. Most advertising man- 
agers forget that the majority of 
Americans are neither watchmen 
nor blue-bloods; one astute man 
did not. Last week appeared an 
advertisement captioned “Everyday 
Folks and Their Breakfasts.” It 
pointed out the peculiar delicacies 
of puffed wheat beneath the port- 
trait of J. P. Coogan (Jackie’s 
grandfather), a New York Central 
station master. 


The famed Quaker Oats Company 
of Chicago does not confine its 
knowledge of psychology to Amer- 
ica, Realizing that worshiping Jap- 
anese ape their divinely-descended 
royalty, sagacious salesmen foisted 








puffed-wheat upon the slant-eyed 
public by a gift to the Crown 
Prince of an elaborately engraved 
box just the size of a carton con- 
= three dozen packages of ce- 
real, 


Exploiting Reputation. Last 
week a group of Manhattan 
bankers and labor leaders furbished 
up a new sort of bait to attract 
the $6,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000 
which U. S. labor accumulates each 
year. These men gained control 
of G. L. Miller & Co., a real estate 
investment house with branches in 
20 cities and business connections 
with some 500 banks. They reor- 
ganized the company, appointed as 
president Luke J. Murphy, onetime 
executive vice president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers’ Trust Co. of N. Y., now offer 
to sell real estate bonds to workers 
especially. The sales appeal will 
be less the soundness of the se- 
curity (which will be presumed) 
than the assumption that one 
worker ought to buy from another. 
The success of such trading on 
reputation is doubtful, for the labor 
men connected with this ingenious 
enterprise have joined it not as 
organization men, rather as wealthy 
individuals. Many of the entrepre- 
neurs are directors of labor banks, 
but some have had no previous 
labor affiliations. 


Most Depositors. The Bank of 
Italy (head offices in San Francis- 
co) garners the dollars from 65 
cities of California most industri- 
ously. It has, according to its semi- 
annual statement just issued, 611,688 
depositors, more than any other 
bank in the U. S.; has deposits of 
$391,000,000, bonds of $124,000,000, 
invested capital .of $47,000,000. 


you 


~ ARE LIVING ON 
INVESTMENT INCOME 


Send for Booklet 


“WHAT 8% CAN DO” 
{and stuay Case No. 6} 
You will learn how to increase 
yourincome hundreds, possibly 
thousands of dollars each year, 
without sacrificing safety and 
without investing more money. 


‘THs booklet gives seven plans by 
which you can have more money. 
These prone have been successfully 
used all over the United States by in- 
vestment customers of this Trust Com- 
pany. They will help you. Mail the 
coupon without obligation. 
Write to 


"TRust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Hound 


Henry J. Fisher, estate-owner of 
Greenwich, Conn., is fond of peace 
and quiet. One morning last week, 
his morning slumbers were rudely 
disturbed at six o’clock by the bay- 
ing of a full-throated foxhound in 
the grounds hard by the house. Dis- 
gruntled, too angry for mere words, 
sleepy Henry J. Fisher did what 
any one else might, or might not, 
have done. He seized a shotgun, 
drew a sportsman’s aim, blew the 
hound’s life out. 

To Farmer Fred Burdsall, the 
hound’s owner, Sportsman Fisher 
then explained that dogs were a 
nuisance yelping at six o’clock in 
the morning. Farmer’ Burdsall 
marvelled to hear this, for Sports- 
man Fisher, as a member of the 
Fairfield and Westchester County 
Hounds, must often have arisen 
as early as six o’clock to chase 
foxes in his fine red coat behind 
a whole pack of hounds baying past 
the sleepy neighbors’ windows. 
Sportsman Fisher offered Farmer 
Burdsall $200 damages for the dead 
hound. Farmer Burdsall declined. 

Sportsman Fisher reminded Far- 
mer Burdsall of his emphatic “No 
Trespassing” signs. Farmer Burd- 
sall replied that his hound could 
not read. 

Pups 

Albert Mazarak, callous Jersey 
City dweller, spaded recently in his 
back yard beneath a neighbor’s in- 
quiring eye. 

“Whatcha diggin’ fur?” 

“T’'m_ buryin’.” 

“Whatcha buryin’?” 

“Pups!” 

A litter of four squirming pup- 
pies whimpered at the bottom of 
a pail which Mr. Mazarak tilted 
carelessly, spilling them into the 
hole. Whistling, he scraped and 
shoveled loose earth upon them, 
tamped it well. 

The neighbor, knowing well Pup- 
buryer Mazarak’s mettle, ven- 
tured no objection, telephoned the 
8. P. C. A. A stalwart policeman 
came. Frenzied digging by Mr. 
Mazarak resulted in the exhuma- 
tion of one pup who still whim- 
pered. 


Horse 


Near Kansas City, Misaji Kawa- 
hara, truck gardener, tethered his 
horse to a tree as a storm ap- 
proached, sought shelter for him- 
self indoors. Lightning stabbed 
across the sky. Thunder dinned 
madness into the frightened horse. 
Rearing, plunging, it drew the 
tether rope ever tighter, choked to 
death as the halter contracted like 
a hangman’s noose... . 

Misaji Kawahara came and saw. 
Misaji had loved the poor horse 
well. Loosening the halter he tied 
its free end to a branch twelve feet 
from the ground, slipped the novuse 
about his own neck, slid off the 
branch to tend his horse in another 
world, 








Public Utilities «+ 








Will it find your insurance based on prop- 
erty costs or property values? Your insur- 
ance policies specify the latter. 

Property costs differ from property values 
by 50%, 100% or more, depending on the 
type of property and period of its acquisi- 
tion. Has the difference between cost and 
value in your property made you an un- 
witting co-insurer? 

American Appraisal Service will prevent 
waste of money in buying excess insurance. 
It will tell you the exact amount to carry. 
It will provide you with the required 
‘*proof of loss’’ when the fire comes. 
American Appraisal Service will also en- 
able you to establish and maintain property 
accounts in accordance with the property 
facts, to purchase, sell or lease buildings 
or equipment intelligently and to exercise 
adequate managerial control over the op- 
eration and protection of your property. 


en eee 


Our Booklet No. 894B discusses industrial 
appraisals and insurance, No. 841B treats 
of appraisals and accounting, our chart 
No. 935B suggests what has happened to 
industrial property values during the past 
decade, our leaflet No. 936B gives a few 
interesting facts about The American Ap- 
praisal Company. These will be sent you 
on request. 


MILWAUKEE 


Industrials - Real Estate Properties « 
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When the Fire Comes 


Natural Resources 





The American Appraisal Co. 
































Lord 


Newsgatherers last week dis- 
covered that a recent U. S. arri- 
val, one Vivian Burnett, son of 
Authoress Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, who with fond motherliness 
had idealized him in her novel, was 
the original model for the lacy- 
collared, golden-curled Lord Faunt- 
leroy, who rankled little boys of 
another generation. His metamor- 
phosis gave the reporters oppor- 
tunity to contrast his bald pate to 
the departed curls; his tall height 
to the coquettish figure of the 
book. Vivian himself whimpered, 
“No matter where I go or what I 
do, there is always the reference 
to the fact that I was the germ of 
the Fauntleroy story. ... It wasn’t 
I—” his voice broke. “I wasn’t 
like that....” 


. . . 


Teeth 


Perennial Hearst 
Arthur Brisbane touted last week 
an honor conferred upon himself 
by the late famed fisticuffer, Robert 
(“Lanky Bob”) Fitzsimmons. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons deigned in fact 
to open his mouth and reveal to 
Columnist Brisvane his diamond- 
set wisdom teeth. 

At Chicago Mrs. Fitzsimmons, a 
now destitute professional evangel- 
ist, sought unsuccessfully last week 
a permit to exhume her husband, to 
remove both the diamonds and 
their platinum settings. 


Columnist 


BOOKS 


“That Dear Delight” 


A Noble Company Issues from 
Deserted Ratruns 


The Story* of Philosophy is ul- 
timately a story of men—men 
mounding up like ant-hills or spin- 
ning out like spider-webs systems 
of thought to make _ themselves 
more comfortable, in various places, 
at various times. Given descrip- 
tions of the principal men, and defi- 
nitions of the parts common to 
most of their systems of thought, 
it is possible to discover, not any 
tangible result of all their efforts, 
no final residuum of Knowledge 
fostered by their common love for 
it, but a fairly consecutive account 
of how living thinkers arrived at 
their present positions. 

The parts common to most phil- 
osophers are five: 

Logic—study of the method of 

thought. 

Esthetics—study of form (art). 

Ethics—study of conduct. 

Politics—study of social organ- 

ization. 

Metaphysics—study of “reality.” 

The dramatis personae of the 
story, as here told, are 16, counting 
the author and beginning with a 
handsome, athletic Greek aristo- 





*THE Story or PHiLosopHy—-Will Durant 
—Simon & Schuster ($5). 











A Light Summer Meal 


Eating winter foods for summer months not 
only harries heat-discomfited bodies, but injures 
health as well. A light, nourishing meal that still will 
satisfy the appetite is all you need and should enjoy. 


Shredded Whea 


is Nature’s own health food; the whole wheat grain 

in easily digested form. BRAN, SALTS, PROTEINS, 
CARBOHYDRATES, and VITAMINS, balanced 
as Nature intended tones up your entire system. 


Try it this way: two biscuits of Shredded Wheat 
with ice cold milk or cream, topping of sliced 
peaches or strawberries and sweetened to 

Cooling, taste-tempting, nourishing. 


suit. 





crat who, because of his broad 
shoulders was called 

Plato (427-347 B. C.). During 
populist chaos in Athens, Plato 
joined the “thinking games” of a 
homely old idler, Socrates. After 
the latter had been obliged to swal- 
low hemlock, the pupil proposed ex- 
changing mob government for a 
Republic ruled by its best intellects. 
He conceived absolute values for 
Good, Justice and similar abstrac- 
tions, a realm of ideals of which 
ordinary life was but the dim 
shadow. 

Aristotle (384-322 B. C.), son of 
a physician at the court of King 
Amyntas in’ rugged Macedon, at- 
tended the academy conducted by 
Plato, then went home to tutor 
Amyntas’ fiery grandson. This lad, 
Alexander, after conquering the 
world, endowed Aristotle, gave him 
an heiress to wife and put men at 
his disposal to collect flora and 
fauna in all directions. Aristotle 
studied specimens, made inferences, 
founded “science.” He was tough- 
minded. None of Plato’s mystical 
generalizations for him. He worked 
out the first “organon,” or manual 
of logical thought. His fault was 
“excessive moderation.” He cor- 
rected errors in earlier nature 
students, but missed their sense of 
life’s flux and change. Where 
Plato gave the Catholic Church a 
political form which lasts today, 
Aristotle’s “organon” lasted only 
through the unphilosophical pomp 
and glory of Rome ard through the 
dusty scholasticism of the Middle 
Ages to 

Francis Bacon (1561-1626). This 
energetic Elizabethan went to Cam- 
bridge at 12, to Paris as a diplo- 
mat at 16. He became a lawyer at 
18, went into Parliament at 22. He 
could not decide between a_ public 
and speculative life, so combined 
the two. In 1618 he was Lord 
Chancellor. In 1592 he had writ- 
ten, “I have taken all knowledge to 
be my province,” and had proceeded 
to map all the marches of that 
province, indicating the advances 
that should be made at once in 
every science; inventing new sci- 
ences- and mapping their courses 
in a few terse words. Utility and 
power were to be the ends for the 
new knowledge that he described. 
Like Aristotle he believed in man’s 
ability to conquer nature. But he 
corrected Aristotle’s method of ex- 
amining nature, instituting a “new 
organon” of inductive logic—accu- 
mulating facts, theorizing later. 
He destroyed a great nuraber of 
scholastic “Idols” by his penetrat- 
ing inquiries and was hailed even 
by Frenchmen, who dedicated their 
great Encyclopedia to him just as 
Englishmen founded the Royal So- 
ciety (1660) in his name when he 
was long dead. His suggestions 
were carried out broadly by his 
secretary, Hobbes; in _ inductive 
psychology by Locke; in utilitarian 
economics by Bentham. 

Baruch Spinoza (1632-77). No 
sooner had Bacon fathered a school 
of objective scientists in England 
than Descartes of France, a mathe- 
matician, started a _ subjective 
school whose first point was: “I 
think, therefore I am.” This meta- 
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statement caused much 


physical 
activity later on in Germany. It 


did not trap Spinoza, brilliant 
young Jew of Amsterdam, who, 
after being excommunicated by 
his synagogue, filled his solitude 
with polishing lenses and writing 
four hocks to unify God and the 
processes of nature. Spinoza 
pitched on another propcsition of 
Descartes—that underlying all mat- 
ter is one substance, whiie another 
substance underlies all ideas. From 
that proposition Spinoza evolved 
the metaphysics of modern science: 
the laws of nature are “Reality.” 
His ethics were interesting, too: in 
the presence of eternal nature, hu- 
man affairs are trifling and only 
that is virtuous which manifests 
power. 

Voltaire (1694-1778). “In the 
18th Century, Italy had a Renais- 
sance, Germany a Reformation and 
France had Voltaire.” He detested 
superstition and regarded solem- 
nity as a disease. His education 
under a dissolute Jesuit abbé pre- 
pared him to combat theology in 
its own terms; his Olympian im- 
partiality toward all men _ and 
times, including himself, was forti- 
fied by an astounding breadth of 
reading in history and science. Be- 
sides his plays and satirical ro- 
mances he wrote the first modern 
history of philosophy, enthroning 
Reason after severe’ skirmishes 
with the Church and two emperors. 
The end of his anti-theology was 
not atheism, however. “If God did 
not exist it would be necessary to 
invent him.” The end of his anti- 
monarchism came to pass when, a 
decade after his death, 700,000 
citizens saw that his remains were 
deposited in the Pantheon. 


The enthronement of Reason ex- 
cited revolt. In France, neurotic 
Jean Jacques Rousseau declared 
that reason was a condition of de- 
pravity in natural man. In Eng- 
land, an Irishman, Bishop Berkeley, 
demonstrated the non-existence of 


matter, and a Scotsman, David 
Hume, robbed scientists of their 
most trusted instruments, their 


Minds, by showing that they were 
mere sums of sensory stimuli. “No 
matter,” said a wit, “never mind.” 


Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). It 
was to unite and reinterpret these 
objections, to save religion from 
reason and at the same time pre- 
serve science from skepticism, that 
Kant paraded methodically under 
the lindens at Konigsberg. He ac- 
complished his task and inaugu- 
rated the era of critical philosophy 
by showing: that not all knowledge 
is sensory, Space and Time being 
a priori; that while matter itself 
cannot be known, its existence can 
be known, its laws known as fixed; 
that we are born with mental cate- 
gories from which there is no 
escape, categories implying an im- 
perative morality and a_ necessity 
for religion. 

There followed the massive meta- 
physical webs of Fichte, Schelling 
and Hegel in Germany. 

Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860) 
was the first German to assume 
Kant’s metaphysics and proceed to 
Something new. A_ sex-starved 








JOHN DEWEY 
Growth is his hope; utility his guide 


bachelor, he opened men’s eyes to 
the importance of instinct, despite 
his pessimism, which argued: there 
is a life-force (Will) which makes 
us reproduce, then leaves us to 
struggle on; only intellect can save 
us, by objectifying self and study- 
ing life detachedly until the “wis- 
dom of death” comes. He also 
saved Genius from being elimi- 
nated as a factor in human history 
by the less discriminating foes of 
Intellectualism. 


France and England did _ not 
really need Kant’s assurance that 
matter existed, nor his categorical 
imperative. Science was advanc- 
ing. Industry grew. The _ bour- 
geoisie were busy and comfortable. 
Then biology came upon the scene, 
the idea of evolution. 

Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), by 
profession an engineer, a lynx-eyed 
observer with little “book learning” 
but a wonderfully retentive, or- 
derly mind, was just the man to 
synthesize the welter of facts pour- 
ing in on all sides. He undertook 
to demonstrate the principle of 
evolution working through all the 
forms of thought in Francis Ba- 
con’s “province.” His theory often 
outran his data but in the main 
he preserved for philosophy its 
touch with things practical. 

Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900) 
was “the child of Darwin and the 
brother of Bismarck.” He sought 
to “correct” his pious, feminine na- 
ture by glorifying ruthless mascu- 
linity, the survival of the strongest. 
He ascended the Engadine and sent 
down his poetic prophet, “Zarathus- 
tra,” to announce the death of the 
gods, the birth of supermen and 
the doctrine, “live dangerously.” 
He was last of the Romantics. 

And so to contemporary Euro- 
peans, who, while not Romantics, 
are expressing a fresh _ revolt 
against materialism as left by 
Spencer and his French equiva- 
lents, the Positivists. 


Henri Bergson (1859—) has lec- 
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They haven’t heard 
about Barbasol. 
They don’t know 
the modern way of 
shaving. Barbasol 
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tured at the 
since 1900. He is the exponent of 
“creative evolution,” having tried 
to show that consciousness is 
(in principle) co-extensive with 
life. He has argued that intellec- 
tion is not the highest form of 
consciousness, since it is but a 
nebula surrounded by dim _ intui- 
tions, awareness. He _ predicted 
rare discoveries in the  sub- 
conscious. He has substituted for 
Darwin’s “natural” selection a “cre- 
ative” selection by which, he 
thinks, man will ultimately sur- 
pass his own nature. The stream 
of life (élan vital), having en- 
tered blind alleys in the vegetable 
kingdom and insect world, has 
achieved man in the _ vertebrate 
phylum, and will not be stopped 
there. 

Benedetto Croce (1866—), idol 
of Italy—although, lately, victim of 
Il Duce’s disfavor—has almost the 
German genius for obscurity in his 
metaphysical philosophy of the 
spirit. He is at his best in esthet- 
ics, urging on the world the wor- 
ship of beauty. 

Bertrand Russell (1872—) is a 
courageous English mathematician 
who, though disillusioned about 
communism after visiting Russia, 
retains a tender mysticism even in 
his most tough-minded logic. His 
faith in mankind extends to all 
races. His concern lately has been 
with elementary pedagogy* but he 
may be watched for something 
serene in the next decade. 

Four U. S. philosophers remain: 

George Santayana (1863—), who, 
though born in Spain and now 
living in England, long studied and 
taught at Harvard. He has been 
called an “immaculate materialist.” 
He accepts universal mechanism as 
he accepts his friends’ names, but 
finds it capable of such _ infinite 
variation, color, beauty, that it 
satisfies his poet’s soul, just as the 
Catholic Church moves him esthet- 
ically without for an instant com- 
pelling his belief. He expresses 
the vestiges of Classicism in the 
U. S., modernizing Aristotle. 

William James (1842-1910) met 
the needs of his countrymen by 
assessing metaphysics at its “cash 
value” for the man in the street 
and by supplying a_ philosophic 
sanction for meeting-house theol- 
ogy. His “pragmatism” turned the 
face of thought from considering 
the quiddities of scholasticism and 
the post-mortems of Evolution to 
the future, to “practical results.” 
He talked about the “multiverse” 
instead of the universe, as being 
more flattering to individuals, who 
might then consider themselves im- 
portant, active parts. 

John Dewey (1859—) of Colum- 
bia University has had a broader 
acquaintance with his countrymen 
than James and is freer of Euro- 
pean influences. He is one of the 
few scientific philosophers with 
faith in democracy. Pedagogy is 
his prime interest and he seeks to 
introduce the experiments! meth- 
ods of the laboratory to social and 
political science. He is a Dar- 


*Cf. EDUCATION AND THE Goop LirE— 
Bertrand Russell—Boni & Liveright ($2.50) 
—(TimeE, June 14). 
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winian evolutionist, stressing 
growth as the hopeful fact of life, 
utility as the guiding fact. He is 
greatly admired by 

Author Durant t1s85—), director 
of the Labor Temple School, Man- 
hattan. Dr. Durant gives the im- 
pression of valuing philosophy, 
“that dear delight” of Plato, not 
primarily for the intellectual ecsta- 
sies to be experienced in examining 
noble works of the human mind 
(though these ecstasies are well 
known to him), but for the imme- 
diate benefits to society that might 
follow, if all men took thought or 
honored the wise men of their 
time. A realist, he does not de- 
spair of the Golden Age in a time 
of crass opulence, but sees this 
country as an adolescent that has 
really done extraordinarily well to 
produce a Dewey so soon. The 
country might well take unto it- 
self another compliment for hav- 
ing produced a Will Durant. 

The Significance of his book is 
its extraordinary humanization of 
lives and literature which, for most 
people, lie moldering in the rat- 
runs of deserted lecture halls. Its 
575 pages are more simple, vivid 
and downright readable than the 
average run of best-seller fiction, 
not excepting the direct quotations 
from philosophic works, which are 
invariably well chosen to promote 
clarity and to demonstrate flavors. 

As a textbook for classrooms it 
has obvious shortcomings — the 
jump from Aristotle to Bacon; the 
skimming of Descartes and Hume. 
But it is something of a service 
to the unphilosophical public to 
have published such a book just 
prior to the convening [in Septem- 
ber, at Harvard (TimME, April 5)| 
of the first International Philo- 
sophical Congress ever to be held 
in the New World 
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These two charts show 
graphically the reason why 
so few men are successful 
in investing their money. 
They show also how finan 
cial success can be obtained 
—without specialized train- 
ing or any unusual techni- 
cal knowledge. They shou 
how the entire facilities of a 
great organization are 
placed at your disposal, 
helping to build for you a 
larger outside income. 
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Investments made on the decisions of a group of economists: trained men with 
years of experience, complete research facilities, making investment their sole 
business. Or, ‘snap judgments’, gossip, ticker talk, tips from a,friend? Which 
is likely to be most successful? Read what follows 


It shows why one man 


getsonly 4% or 5% and another 25 %. 


Why.... $2600 a year income 
from $10,000 capital....is possible for all 


Half the average man’s time is needed to 
make money. Half his entire waking 
hours are taken by business. But to the 
equally important job of investing his 
money. . . . figures show that he devotes 
only 1/2o0th of his time. What wonder 
chat many fall so farshort of succeeding in 
acquiring an independent outside income. 


This is one reason why an organiza 
tion such as Brookmire’s, devoting its 
entire time to business and investment, 
has proved so amazingly helpful to 
thousands. For investing must be con 
sidered a business. . . . where with most 
individuals it is simply a spare time 
job, with results no better than this 
treatment justifies. 


What Brookmire’s can do for you 


In a general way, the Brookmire 
organization consists of three divisions; 
business trends, agricultural research 
and investment service. 

Everyone knows that stocks and bonds 
are affected by business and by agriculture. 
So, the knowledge our investment de 
partment gains from our two research 
divisions enormously increases its scope 

and field of usefulness in 
advising what securities 
to buy and when. 
Through it your in- 
vestments thus obtain 
100% of the facilities of 
pms an organization of train- 
INTERESTS ed economists, instead 
of the insufficient 
1/20th of your time. 


BUSINESS 


22 years experience . nation-wide 
research. . a corps of skilled invest- 
ment experts are ready to go to work for 
you; ready to give you specific advice— 
on your own investment problems— 
ready to aid you to increase your capital 
mcre rapidly and safely 

How well Brookmire’s has been able 
to do this for other forward-looking 
people is shown conclusively by one 
short sentence, typical of many cases. 
“26% a year averaged for nine years- 
without any special investment training 

simply through following Brook- 
mire’s advice.”’ 

Does such a record appeal to you? 
Have you been able to equal it? 


26% Income 


We have ready to send you a new 
folder ‘‘26% Income for Nine Years... . 
how it was done and how it can be dup- 
licated.’’. . . Also complimentary copies 
of our latest bulletins. . . . telling what 
to do in securities now. Just send the 
coupon. 
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BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
570-7th Avenue, New York, N. Y. (at 41st St.) 


Please send me free your ‘26% Income 
folder and copies of the latest investment 
bulletins, telling what action is best now. 
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